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Why we have an American 


Standard of Living 


DO YOU REALIZE that American workers, even apprentices, earn from 
five to ten times as much as the wages paid to workers abroad? We know 
of one industry operated in Japan in which the employees receive 19 cents 
per hour. Workers in that same industry in Switzerland do a little better. 
There the base pay is 57 cents per hour. But if these same workers were 
on the payrolls of American employers, even the beginners would start at 


$1.00 per hour—and when proficient, they would be paid $2.00 or more 
per hour. 


That explains why practically every family in the United States owns a 
car, has a telephone, possesses a television set and at least one radio; and 
why Americans eat better and dress better than the people of any other 
nation in the world. 


We refer to these blessings as “the American standard of living.” 

But how long can we hope to maintain these standards if foreign mer- 
chandise is to be allowed to flood our markets and sold at prices actually 
less than American costs of production? The irony of the situation is that 
many of these cheap foreign importations are being produced with the 
very money with which American citizens are taxed. No one questions 
the wisdom of helping both friend and foe alike after a disastrous world 
war—but how much longer must we continue to shoulder this tremendous 
burden? 

Right here in our own country there’s a pressing need for more 
Churches and Chapels, more Schools and Seminaries. The money can 
come from only one source—the faithful parishioners of our churches. How 
can they afford to be generous if cheap importations have closed the plants 
in which they have earned their livelihoods? 


So we repeat—for your own enlightened self-interest: 


“Buy American” 


@ Yrs Aden Sux 


Charles M. Muench, Litucgiedl Director 
868 Sixth Avenue, New York 1, W. Y. 
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“The Liturgy Lives in the Weave” 


if you are unable to purchase Allen Fabrics 
_ in your community, write us at once. 
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For teachers and students alike.... 
the SAINT ANDREW DAILY MISSAL 


offers definite advantages. 


And you'll be discovering these advantages day after day as you use your SAINT ANDREW 





DAILY MISSAL, but here’s a brief idea of what each fine edition offers you and your students. 


THE EASY TO USE REGULAR EDITION 


Here is a Daily Missal your students will enjoy using both in class and at Mass. Easy 
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to use—simple and logically arranged—beautifully translated from the Latin and com- 
; plete with full explanations, this Edition is a liturgical encyclopedia as well as an 

unusually fine prayer book. And you'll find it an ideal Missal for teaching the Mass; 
m, There are 114 superb illustrations by Speybruck, the great religious artist of our time. 
u- 
’, To help you further, there’s a Free Booklet available too, written by a teacher as a 
er practical aid to teaching the Mass. 
‘a- 
in 
nt 
ch 
of 
he 
= This 2000-page Edition has everything; it’s your complete Mass Book. For educators and 
y 
st- students who want a Missal containing not only everything pertaining to the Mass, but 
: Vespers, Compline and valuable instructional material, this Edition can’t be equalled. 
en Just to mention a few features this Edition contains all the supplementary Masses for 
7 different counties and dioceses; preceding each Church Season are valuable doctrinal, 
ied historical and liturgical notes complete with maps and illustrations; English and Latin ' 
1as 
yen text throughout its 2,096 pages. 
Ive 
of 
= Write for FREE 32 page booklet entitled IN THE YEARS AHEAD 

WHAT WILL THEY REMEMBER written by a teacher Sister giving tips 
on the teaching of the Missal 
St. 
has 
for Order from your favorite Church Goods Dealer, Book Store or 
: | 

s The E. M. Lohmann Company | 
= Church Goods — Religious Articles — Books — Manufacturers of Fine Vestments 1 
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AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Did you know that your wardrobe represents a modern industrial mir- 


acle? It’s true.. 


. for today’s clothing industry is one of the most efficient 


combinations of raw materials, creative styling, and swift produc- 
tion in history . . . all linked by dependable railroad transportation! 


Your new summer outfit began in many 
places. From cotton fields, flax farms, 
sheep ranches and huge synthetic-fiber 
plants, railroads moved the raw materials 
to the yarn-spinning mills. 


Since clothing makers must keep styles 
fresh, swift rail delivery of fabrics is im- 
perative. This cutting room is part of an 
elaborate assembly line. Even a pocket 
can entail 30 separate operations! 


Modern power looms weave at incred- 
ible speeds, turning out literally thou- 
sands of varieties of fabrics. Here textiles 
are given the wide range of designs, tex- 
tures and finishes in demand today. 


Expertly tailored and up-to-the-minute 
in style, the finished clothing appears at 
your favorite store. In no other country 
does the money spent for clothing buy so 
much in style and value. 


Linking all these phases of the industry is the world’s most efficient mass- 
transportation system. The heart of that system is the railroads, serving you 
at a lower ave rage cost than any other form of general transportation . . and 
doing it over lines built and maintained at no expense to any taxpayer. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 18. 
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| News of School Supplies 
and Equipment 


Form-a-Stage 

Almost at a moments notice your school 
can have a stage for the school band 
concert, a sports rally, or a parade re- 
viewing stand. The do-it-yourself concept 
has been applied to the construction of 
“Form-a-stage” a portable prefabricated 
unit of all-steel construction, which can 
be quickly and easily erected with only 
a wrench. 


All parts of the Form-a-stage are cut 
to exact size and fall together smoothly. 
A couple of husky teenagers can put it up 
and knock it down in a jiffy. 

Sections are 5’ x 10’ or 10’ x 10’ and 
are 42” high. Several may be put together 
for a larger area. Add the steel stairway, 
and a speaker’s stand if required, and the 
stage is ready. It is made by J. E. Burke 
Co. of New Brunswick, N. J. and Fond 
de Lac, Wis. SS&E 1 


Student Protection with 
New Ward Bus 


The new safeguard School Bus, which 
has just been introduced by Ward Body 
Works, of Austin, Texas and Conway, 
Arkansas, provides many new design and 
construction features for student protec- 
tion and operating and maintenance 
economy. 


_ The Safeguard features such construc- 
tion extras as one-piece body posts and 
roof ribs providing side and overhead pro- 
tection. For further rigidity and crash- 
protection, it offers one-piece heavy-gauge 
side rub rails which are not stamped from 


(Continued on page 571) 
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IN HIS ENCYCLICAL ON THE Christian Education of 
Youth, Pope Pius XI warns us against many errors in 
education. One of these grave dangers is the natural- 
ism which nowadays invade the field of education in that 
most delicate matter of purity of morals. “Far too com- 
mon is the error of those who with dangerous assurance 
and under an ugly term propagate a so-called sex-educa- 
tion, falsely imagining they can forearm youth against 
the dangers of sensuality by natural means, such as a 
foolhardy initiation and precautionary instruction for 
all indiscriminately, even in public; and, worse still, by 
exposing them at an early age to the occasions, in order 
to accustom them, so it is argued, and as it were to 
harden them against such dangers.” The Holy Father 
protests against the error of ignoring the inborn weak- 
ness of human nature and the law of which the Apostle 
speaks, that fights against the law of the mind (Romans 
vii, 23). Experience makes it clear that evil practices, 
particularly in young people, are the effect not so much 
of ignorance of intellect as of weakness of a will ex- 
posed to dangerous occasions and unsupported by the 
means of grace. 


“In this extremely delicate matter, if, all things con- 
sidered, some private instruction is found necessary and 
opportune from those who hold from God the commis- 
sion to teach and who have the grace of state, every 
precaution must be taken. Such precautions are well 
known in traditional Christian education . . .” Parents 
will prudently introduce a progressive program in ac- 
cordance with the maturity of the child, but this pro- 
gram will never go beyond the limits of the needs of the 
child at a given time. Necessary sex information and 
instruction are primarily the responsibility of the par- 
ents. They should consult physicians of the soul and 
body about the prudent and timely instruction of their 
children in matters pertaining to the mysterious facts 
of life. In the discharge of this very important duty 
there should be real team work between parents, sound 
moralists who appreciate spiritual values, and physi- 
cians. True psychology and sound morality, taking into 
consideration the best interest of each individual, will 
insist on common sense precautions. Sex information 
and instruction should be given to the individual and 
never to groups, especially not to mixed groups of 
young people. 

The private instruction by parents or by those dele- 
gated by parents, if it be sound, will inculcate a proper 
appreciation of values. Prudent instruction from these 
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PARENTS AND THEIR DUTY IN SEX EDUCATION 






sources will instill that reverential appreciation of sexual 
functions which regards them as subjects to the laws of 
God. All actions are subject to God’s law. Sex actions 
do not concern the individual alone but the domestic 
society of the home and the welfare of the nation itself. 
They primarily regard the entire social body. The gen- 
eral failure to accept and to be guided by the law of 
nature and of-God in this field is the cause, in large 
measure, of the loose sex morals of the home, and of 
the sex mania of society today. 

The theatre today threatens to take over this function 
of sex education which properly belongs in the first place 
to parents. Ecclesiastical authority has not failed to 
call to account the entertainment motion picture theatres 
for assuming this function. The motion picture theatre 
is not a clinic; nor is it a doctor’s consultation room or 
a classroom. It is not the sanctum of the minister of 
religion ; nor is it the sanctuary of the home. A techni- 
cal or clinico-story treatment of the fundamental and 
germane consideration of sex life entrusted to us as a 
sacred heritage by the Almighty Creator is out of place 
in the theatre, where there is an atmosphere rather of 
entertainment than of reverence. The theatre carries a 
tremendous responsibility in this matter. The citizen 
who values the moral life of his child should protest 
strongly against any manifestation, in the theatre or 
out of the theatre that will prove a scandal to the pure 
and tender mind of his child. It cannot be too strongly 
urged that parents seek the information and training 
that will enable them to carry out their duty in this 
phase of the education of the child. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE 


CERTAIN GUIDING PRINCIPLES THAT MAKE for an 
efficient school library are laid down by Professor 
W. L. Davis, of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
in the Bulletin of the American Library Association, 
School Activities and the Library. First among these 
principles is this: There must, be recognition that effi- 
cient library service will demand the employment of 
professionally trained personnel who do not find it 
necessary to devote a disproportionate amount of time 
to such tasks as typing and mending of books. The 
librarian should have adequate clerical: assistance. A 
load of clerical responsibilities will prevent the librarian 
from properly discharging his teaching responsibility. 
It is especially important in the high school that the 
librarian be not required to spend an undue amount 
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of time on technical processes and clerical details. 

The second principle reads as follows: The school 
administration must provide for the library such neces- 
sities as appropriate housing for materials, adequate 
work space, and equipment and supplies. The physical 
environment of the library should be stimulating and 
attractive. The librarian should be permitted to exercise 
his own taste in producing an aesthetic environment. 
He is sensitive to all the needs of the students who 
come to the library for conference or study. 

The third principle is expressed in these words: 
There must be a realization that high quality service 
depends on adequate and reliable sources of financial 
support. The work of the library is of great import- 
ance and calls for a definite budget. Factors in the 
distribution of funds are the number of students likely 
to use materials, number of teachers who may use them, 
number of classes or units that will draw upon them, 
past uses of similar materials, and the ever developing 
needs of the curriculum. Fines are only incidental to 
the financial structure. Excessive fines indicate a need 
for more effective instruction in the use of the library. 
When the library is functioning smoothly and efficiently, 
fines fall to a minimum. 

The fourth principle: Flexibility in scheduling for 
the maximum use of library service is necessary. Li- 
brary facilities should be open for use each day or as 
many times a week as possible. It must be remembered 
that not all students are in a position to use the library 
that is available only on a fixed and rigid schedule. The 
needs of the group must be taken into account in as- 
signing time for the use of the library. It may be pos- 
sible eventually to develop schedules that do not depend 
nearly so much as at present upon assigning students 
to the library for a particular period each day. 

The fifth principle: Classroom teachers should be 
scheduled and assigned to the central library or auxili- 
ary materials centers with specific objectives. The li- 
brary schedule should not force teachers to dissipate 
their energies in merely maintaining so-called order. 
There is possible in the library an opportunity for 
teachers to gain much information about the library 
itself and to learn more about the work habits and 
interests of students. In some phases of guidance noth- 
ing excels the library as a medium. 

The sixth principle: As the needs of the school 
arise, library services should expand through the estab- 
lishment of auxiliary materials centers. These centers 
should be physically attractive and mentally stimulating. 
It is, of course, not necessary to establish auxiliary 
centers where the central library can serve all students. 
Auxiliary materials should be made available where and 
when needed. In eliminating the conventional study 
hall, the administrator and the entire faculty must as- 
sume a cooperative responsibility with the librarian for 
the proper use of materials in all centers. These centers 
can contribute to the development of interest and to 
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the establishment of sound study habits. Students are 
not to be turned over to the librarian with the expecta- 
tion that he or she is to assume the sole responsibility for 
helping them to build constructive attitudes. This is a 
job that requires the active participation of the entire 
professional staff and the student body. 

The seventh principle: As progress is made, other 
auxiliary centers, such as classroom collections, should 
become a reality. Students can be stirred to active 
interest in collecting books and materials necessary in 
a classroom collection. Always there should be coopera- 
tive study and proper coordination with other aspects 
of library service. All those interested in perfecting 
library service will act as a team in selecting, purchas- 
ing, and organizing materials. The librarian should not 
disdain: to accept a suggestion from even the youngest 
of the students. The student working his way through 
a project often comes up with a suggestion that will 
improve the general service of the library. 

These seven principles, if faithfully observed, will 
lead the library to the great possible efficiency. The 
cooperation of all those interested gives to the librarian 
a position of leadership in helping create a library 
characterized by friendliness and a noticeable degree 
of self-control and self-direction on the part of its users. 
There results an atmosphere of cooperation and helpful- 
ness that generates a love of the library and of the 
privilege of working with it and in it. The students 
come to look upon the librarian as a teacher who has 
helped them acquire interests and develop good study 
habits. They learn about good books and develop a 
program of reading for themselves. They develop that 
invaluable attribute, respect for property and for others. 

The librarian must work with parents and other 
adults of the community. Frequently splendid sugges- 
tions are received from interested and competent par- 
ents. Parents with an academic background readily 
show willingness to provide reading experience at home 
that will supplement those of the school. Many adults 
also welcome help in the guidance of their own reading 
activities. 

With understanding the librarian works cooperatively 
with other professional personnel and with students in 
the selection, purchase, organization, and circulation of 
instructional materials. All learn to appraise accurately 
the materials on hand, and to determine new materials 
needed. Effort is to be made to avoid duplication, and 
to keep a proper balance of materials. Periodic weed- 
ing and discarding of materials is necessary to keep 
the library at the highest point of efficiency. Excellent 
indexing and classifying of the instructional materials 
of the school and the community, are taken for granted. 
Catalogs should reveal the riches of the treasure house 
of the library. 

An efficient library is a source of personal pride to 


all who have taken a part, however small, in establishing 
it. 
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BY SISTER MARY AMATORA, O.5S.F., Ph.D. 


Professor of Psychology, St. Francis College, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Preparing for 


OUR LADY'S Newest Feast 


pgp WAS THE RESPONSE made throughout 
the Catholic world to the pleas of the Holy Father, 
Pope Pius XII, in his proclamation of the Marian 
year. Without doubt, thousands of souls are now liv- 
ing a more intensive interior life in union with Christ 
through union with His Holy mother, Mary. 


Near the close of the beautiful Marian Year, on the 
fourth anniversary of his proclamation of the dogma of 
our Lady’s assumption into heaven, the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff in a solemn pronouncement instituted a special feast 
honoring the Queenship of Mary. 


As May 31 is the date assigned to our Lady’s newest 
feast, and as this May of 1955 is the first time it is 
celebrated, every Catholic educator will want to do his 
bit in helping his students go all-out for Mary, the 
Queen, this month. 


Interior Preparation of the Individual 


Without doubt, external celebrations will honor the 
Queen of heaven and earth in every parish and school 
throughout the free world. And this filial homage will 
be pleasing in the eyes of the heavenly Mother. But 
what will please her most of all is the interior prepara- 
tion of each individual soul. The more Mary-like the 
soul becomes, the nearer and the dearer it is to the 
hearts of Jesus and Mary. 

Herein lies a valued opportunity for every religious 
teacher. Why not use the thirty days of May to teach 
a deeper, more interior realization of living one’s total 
consecration to the Immaculate Heart of Mary? 


A Psychological Approach 


There are many ways by which teachers can bring to 
their pupils an awareness of, an interest in, and a deep 
desire to | ve. a more completely Mary-centered life 
here and now during their school days. Regardless of 
the method he uses, the teacher’s role is two-fold: (1) 
he must so motivate his pupils that they voluntarily and 
earnestly desire to increase the Mary-life within their 
own souls; and (2) he must have at hand some tan- 
gible materials his pupils may use to help them achieve 
this goal. 

As in the case of all other school subjects, the prin- 
ciples of educational psychology are not to be ignored. 
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One doesn’t teach the child reading or spelling, writing 
or arithmetic for one year only and then expect him to 
be master of the subject. Neither can he be expected 
to learn to live his consecration to Mary, which is the 
“perfect Christ-life,” in one year. Molding the child’s 
soul in sanctity is a gradual and continuous process. 
And the “law of forgetting” functions as well as the 
“laws of learning.” 

Whether or not the children have, during the Marian 
year, studied intensively the Marian way of life and 
made the act of consecration, a frequent renewal, so to 
speak, has a definite place in their spiritual life. The 
annual repetition of a formal preparation for the re- 
newal of their act of the total consecration to the Im- 
maculate Heart of Mary not only revives their waning 
fervor and zeal in living their consecration here and 
now, but also develops within them the habit of the 
yearly renewal thereof. Children who have throughout 
all their years in the Catholic school grown accustomed 
to this practice will be more likely to continue it after 
they have left its hallowed precincts. 


A Dynamic Program 


If the spiritual development of the child is to keep * 
pace with his mental and physical growth, a dynamic 
program becomes imperative. While every teacher is 
free to work out such a program commensurate with 
the age and grade level of his pupils, the writer here- 
with presents one such outline, which the alert teacher 
can readily adapt to any grade level, both in the elemen- 
tary school and in the secondary school. The accom- 
panying tables are based upon the New Testament, the 
Imitation of Christ, the Queen’s Way, and The Queen’s 
Secret.* The last two, available in paper-bound, inex- 
pensive editions, were widely used in the United States 
and Canada and to some extent in a few foreign coun- 
tries during the Marian Year. They are the modern 
and simplified editions of St. Louis de Montfort’s 
now classic method of total consecration to Jesus 
through Mary. 

A re-reading of these small volumes each year, 


*The Queen’s Way (50¢)*is based on St. Louis de Montfort’s 
“True Devotion to the Blessed Virgin Mary” and The Queen’s 
Secret (25¢) upon his “Secret of Mary.” Both are available 
in any quantity from the author of this article. 





slowly, meditatively, over a thirty-day period will 
cause the spiritual life of the children to continue to 
be intensified as long as they live. They will have 
learned to continue the practice after they are out of 
school. This is educating the child for his adult life as 


well as developing his spiritual life presently. 


Formal Preparation 


The method of formal preparation herein outlined 
can be used both by those making their consecration for 
the first time and by those making their annual renewal. 
It calls for a thirty-day period prior to the first cele- 
bration of the feast of the Queenship of Our Lady. 

The following outline lists the prayers, spiritual ex- 
ercises and spiritual reading to be done on each of the 
thirty days of May. While the teacher may use the 
class period, or a part of one, at the beginning of each 
of the four periods of formal preparation to explain 
to his pupils the aims and objectives of the method, the 
prayers, the spiritual exercises, and the reading can 
best be done by each child individually at home. A 
daily visit to the Blessed Sacrament is highly desirable ; 
also a short visit to our Lady’s altar if possible. It is 
assumed that each child has a copy of both The 
Queen’s Way and The Queen’s Secret. A few min- 
utes each day, or every second day, for comment at 
school will take a minimum of time but will stimulate 
and accelerate interest. 

To simplify work for the busy teacher, a volunteer 
pupil can put the list of prayers on the blackboard at 
the beginning of each period, and insert the pages for 
reading each day. Thus one column is sufficient black- 
board space. On Friday, insert pages and chapters for 
Saturday and Sunday. 

First Period: May 1 through 9: 
Objective: To achieve as much as possible a renunci- 
ation of the world. 
Prayers (from The Queen’s Secret): Hail, Thou 
Star of Ocean, page 7; Come Holy Ghost, 
page 8. 
Spiritual Exercises: The Queen’s Secret, page 53. 
Second Period: May 10 through 16. 
Objective: To achieve a deeper knowledge of self. 


Prayers (from The Queen’s Secret): Hail, Thou 
Star of Ocean, page 7; Litany of the Holy 
Ghost, page 56; Litany of the Blessed Virgin, 
page 58. 

Spiritual exercises: The Queen’s Secret, page 53. 

Third period: May 17 through 23: 
Objective: To increase one’s knowledge of Mary. 

Prayers (from The Queen’s Secret): Hail, Thou 
Star of Ocean, page 7; Litany of the Holy 
Ghost, page 56; Litany of the Blessed Virgin, 
page 58; St. Louis de Montfort’s “Prayer to 
Mary,” page 67. 

Recitation of the Rosary, The Queen’s Way, 
page 166. 

Spiritual exercises: The Queen’s Secret, pages 53- 

54- 
Fourth Period: May 24 through 30: 
Objective: To increase one’s knowledge of Christ. 

Prayers (from The Queen’s Secret); Hail, Thou 
Star of Ocean, page 7; Litany of the Holy 
Ghost, page 56; Litany of the Holy Name of 
Jesus or of the Sacred Heart, pages 62, 65; 
Prayer, “O Jesus Living in Mary,” page 68. 
The Rosary, The Queen’s Way, page 166. 

Spiritual exercises: The Queen’s Secret, page 54. 


Make It Permanent 


Throughout the Marian year old and young alike 
have striven to become more Mary-like in order that 
they may become more Christ-like. “Be ye perfect as 
also your heavenly Father is perfect,’ Christ told his 
followers in Galilee long ago. The challenge continues 
on until the end of time. A tremendous challenge it is 
indeed, for striving after the perfection of the “heav- 
enly Father” is a lifetime job. Without the assistance 
of Her who alone was and is “full of grace,” who 
could hope to fulfill this mandate of Christ! 

Religious teachers all over the world have endeavored 
to follow both Christ’s injunction and the Sovereign 
Pontiff’s wishes in a two-fold manner: (1) by striving 
to increase their personal holiness; and (2) by in- 
creased efforts to instill into their pupils a hungering 


for sanctity. (Continued on page 541) 


Reading Schedule for each day of the month of May 


Pages or chapters for each day. M for Matt. L-Luke J-John. Books and chapters in the Imitation of Christ. 


Source Mayl 2 3 4 5 6 7 
New Testament: M 5 M6 M7 
Imitation: 1:13 
Queen's Way: 
Queen's Secret: 26-31 
Source 20 
New Testament: 
Imitation: 


Queen's Way: 131-33 


26-32 
Queen's Secret: 19 
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BY JOSEPH G. SCHALLER 
Editor, the Treasure Chest, Dayton, Ohio 





Behind the “PICTURE STORY” 


6“ HATS NO COMIC BOOK! That’s a visual aid!” 

- These are words which, in certain educational 
circles, might well turn out to be famous last ones. The 
heated discussion that usually follows such a statement 
is the result of a failure to distinguish. Many anti- 
comic-book individuals fail to distinguish between the 
comic picture story method and what a certain “get- 
rich-quick” element of the publishing industry has been 
doing with it. 

Certain men have discovered that the “comic book” 
is a cheap way of appealing to the baser elements in 
human nature—a cheap method that pays. high divi- 
dends. This has happened before, of course. 


“Picture Story” 


What we call the “comic book” is by no means a new 
idea. It is, after all, no more than a picture story. And 
“picture story” might be a better way of referring to it 
in this article. The name “comic book” has become, in 
most cases, an alias for a sadistic or a smutty story. It 
is seldom, if ever, comic and is never a book. 

Each picture, in a picture story, shows some action, 
with perhaps a sentence or two of explanation above 
the picture. This sentence is called the caption or “cap,” 
in comic book jargon. If a character in the picture says 
something, his words appear in a “balloon.” There may 
sometimes be a sentence at the bottom of the picture that 
helps develop the story. This is called the “sub-cap.” 
The picture, along with “cap,” “balloon,” and “sub- 
cap” is called a “panel.” Any other necessary narrative 
or story explanation appears in a special “cap panel.” 
All of these parts are illustrated in Figure 1 (p. 536). 

The jargon is new, but the technique is old. The 
Egyptians, as long ago as 1500 B.C., were using the 
“picture story” to teach people. In any textbook on 
ancient history you have seen illustrated sections of a 
papyrus roll. One frequently used gives us helpful 
hints on how to become good fishmen and poultry deal- 
ers. There are no “caps” but the buyers and sellers are 
making the deals in hieroglyphic-filled “balloons.” 

Several scrolls from ancient times contain pictures 
from the Iliad, Odyssey, and the Old Testament. The 
oldest, the Joshua Scroll, is in the Vatican library. Such 
scrolls were made up of a series of pictures, each pic- 


*Ed. Note: After the Comics Magazine Association action of 
appointing an administrator to “police” its output, we thought it 
appropriate to discuss the medium, as such. Hence Father Dion’s 
article, “In Praise of Religious Comics,” in the February issue 
and the present discussion by one who is close to the medium. 
Our readers may have more to say, in brief, on this topic. 
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ture showing an important action of the story. Under 
each picture appears a “sub-cap” telling a condensed 
version of the story. These served the many people 
who could not read. Probably even in those times, 
there were people who, when caught with a scroll, would 
tell your firmly that it was only because they were “too 
busy to read the whole thing.” Even Greece and Rome 
had their “digests,” and the ancients, too, liked to be 
entertained. 

During the Middle Ages the Church added a new note 
to the entertainment. With characteristic ability to see 
the good in something many of the unthinking educated 
looked down upon, she used the picture-story technique 
to help carry out her mission to teach all nations. 
Churchmen began using the “comic book” as a visual 
teaching aid, without any bothersome quibbling about 
whether or not the method was dignified. 

One such told the parable of the unjust debtor. It 
appeared about 1000 A.D. Another manuscript, called 
the Bible of Saint Callisto, pictured many scenes from 
the Old Testament. As we can see, there was not much 
attempt to produce masterpieces of art. The aim was to 
teach. If a particularly good artist did happen to do 
some of the work, so much the better; but the work 
was done principally for instruction, not admiration of 
the artist’s technique. 


Used to Instruct 


Churchmen realized, of course, that teaching all na- 
tions required more than Bible stories. Sometimes the 
people needed to be told just what to do and how to do 
it. Asa result, the picture-story technique was used for 
more than just telling stories. Instructions were given 
in “The Art of Dying,” a manuscript dated 1492. In 
this picture story the reader was shown that the proper 
preparation for dying well was living well. Satan is 
ever anxious to trap the unwary—even at the very 
moment of death. In the balloon the wife exclaims, 
“Oh! Behold how he suffers!” The devil, who has been 
shown doing everything he can to upset and tempt the 
man, chortles, “Oh, how well I have fooled him.” 

It must be admitted that in “The Art of Dying” the 
entertainment sometimes outweighed the instruction. 
The devilish doings were very much exaggerated. It 
looks, here and there, as if the author spent more time 
trying to make the “reader” laugh rather than make 
him think. 

Actually, in the 15th century new kinds of picture 
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stories appeared. They were called Block Books and 
were supposed to explain the doctrines of the Church, 
although they were no longer brought out under ecclesi- 
astical authority. One, for example, stated that the 
book would explain the doctrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception—certainly a difficult subject to treat in the pic- 
ture-story method. However, a short glance at the 
pictures reveals that the artist’s plans were not purely 
pedagogical. There are frantic scenes of a cyclone car- 
rying a farmer through the air, some ostrich eggs hatch- 
ing under the sun, and other fantastic scenes. The 
whole thing, quite plainly, was worldly amusement mas- 
querading as catechumenal instruction. 


Excesses Brought Discredit 


In due time these excesses brought ruin to the pro- 
ducers and discredit to the method. There had been 
outcries against it, no doubt, but, finally, the readers 
themselves had had too much of it. They were bored. 
After the Reformation the picture-story technique dis- 
appeared from the scene until the 19th century, when 
artists like Gustave Doré revived it. Later William 
Busch, in Germany, pictured the adventures of two mis- 
chievous boys, Max and Moritz. They eventually came 
to America and changed their names to Hans and Fritz. 
The era of modern comics had begun. 

Today we are once again at the point in “comic book” 
history at which the sensationalists have been riding the 
crest of a highly profitable wave. Apparently, though, 
the producers have decided not to be hoisted with their 
own petard this time. The appointment of a special 
administrator by the Comics Magazine Association of 
America seems to indicate this. If the administrator 
does his job well—and certainly that appears to be his 
intention—the popularity of the picture-story technique 
may remain high, and educators may be able to develop 
it as a still more useful teaching aid. 

We on the staff of Treasure Chest feel sure that it 
can be used as a teaching aid. The letters and com- 
ments from teachers and children who use it prove this 
to us. According to some teachers, though, scripts on 
religious subjects have made children really conscious 
of many of the wonderful truths of the Church. These 
truths are not just read and passed over. They are re- 
membered—a fact indicated by the questions the chil- 
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dren ask about them at a later date. One Sister, for 
example, told of how a recent series on the sacramentals 
lit up a whole new facet of the life of the Church for 
her children. There was a new interest in each sacra- 
mental—serious enough to lead many of the students to 
look up more information. Some of the teachers have 
reported that the parents sometimes come in to ask for 
more information than has appeared in Treasure Chest. 

Another feature that seems to have instructive value 
is the Catholic Civics Club series, running in every 
other issue. These scripts are prepared in conjunction 
with the Commission on American Citizenship at Catho- 
lic University. In them we try to put good citizenship 
into action. Some schools that have Catholic Civics 
Clubs read the stories at their meetings and discuss the 
points brought out in the magazine. Very often we 
receive letters from class officers telling us how the club 
has decided to put one or another of the principles men- 
tioned in the story into operation. Last year we ran a 
whole series picturing the things Civics Club members 
themselves had accomplished through using the princi- 
ples brought forth in the Young Catholic Messenger 
and Treasure Chest. 


Medium Even Used in Language Study 


Although we have never proposed that the latter be 
used as a text in the classroom, other educators are 
using the picture-story technique in many subjects, in- 
cluding foreign languages. Dr. Ira Richards of Howard 
University has developed a whole method of teaching 
English to foreigners by the “comic book” method. His 
grammar consists of nothing but “cap,” “sub-cap,” “pic- 
ture,” and “balloon,” and each page is divided into panels, 
So successful has the system proved to be, that the 
Army and the Department of State now use a variation 
of the system to teach foreign languages to Americans. 
A set of records and a grammar that makes use of the 
picture-story method have recently been issued by the 
Language Institute, Inc., for general home-study use. 

It seems certain, then, that better use can be made of 
the picture-story method than was done either in the 
Middle Age or by most modern producers. It is, ad- 
mittedly, a lowly thing, but it can be used to great 
advantage. The Church used it in the past and can still 
(Continued on page 541) 
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BY SISTER MARY TERESA ROADES, S.C.L. 






ANY SCHOOL EXECUTIVES and faculty members fail 
M.. realize that the yearbook, properly planned and 
produced can be one of the very best instruments in 
advancing excellent human relations. If one could take 
time out to question classes at their reunions ten or 
fifteen years after their graduation, getting them to 
estimate the times they have looked at their yearbooks, 
not only at the time of graduation, but also in the years 
following, the answers would be enlightening. They 
would probably show that the majority of yearbook 
owners take them out three or four times a year and 
browse through their pages, feeling again the thrill of 
school proms, football and basketball games, laughing 
again at the idiosyncrasies of classmates or faculty, 
commenting upon the good points the pictures bring to 
mind. Pictures taken in classrooms may well include 
a motto that teachers long to impress on students’ 
minds. I myself have had some one tell me that in 
such a manner “Courage is fear that has said its pray- 
ers” gave strength in time of trial. Care must of course 
be taken to avoid all appearance of “preaching.” 



















Preserves Pleasant Hours of Youth 


People often study their old yearbooks before attend- 
ing alumni reunions in order to have a steady flow of 
interesting subjects, and to make their former school- 
mates realize that their doings and their friendship 
have been remembered. In other words the yearbook 
crystallizes and preserves the joyful, pleasant hours of 
youth so that they can be enjoyed in retrospect by the 
middle-aged and the aged. Some even jot down in the 
margin notes about marriages, deaths, promotions, hon- 
ors of friends or acquaintances or even paste in news- 
paper clippings. Yes, the yearbook is the “tie that 
binds” throughout the years. 

Nor does the yearbook stop with the owner. It can 
explain the school to the community and secure thereby 
the cooperation every school needs. Doctors, dentists, 
beauticians, photographers like to have a copy for the 
entertainment of their clients while they wait their 
turn in the office. It is a safe estimate that every copy 
of the annual is perused by thirty or forty friends and 
relatives—parents, uncles and aunts, grandparents and 
casual visitors. Children and grandchildren love the 
yearbook that has grandfather’s and grandmother’s pic- 
tures in it and tells about their activities. All these 
total up to a considerable number of readers through the 
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YEARBOOKS — Your Opportunity 








years, and exchanging with other schools further en- 
larges the circle. Suppose your school has four hun- 
dred pupils, three hundred and fifty of whom buy an 
annual. That makes possibly fourteen thousand people 
you have contacted and have shown what you and your 
faculty are doing for the children and for the commu- 
nity and nation. 


Theme Gives Unity 


It is through the theme that the best contacts are 
made; it is the theme that gives the book the unity 
needed in presenting an account of the year’s happen- 
ings. Without preaching, the theme can help the cause 
of good citizenship, genuine piety, and whole-hearted 
cooperation in community projects. Because desirable 
themes are almost infinite in number and kind, it seems 
a pity that some schools are satisfied with light, almost 
meaningless themes, like “The Circus,” instead of 
thought-provoking ones. The theme should be simple 
and dignified and should not be overly stressed. 


Long Range Planning 


Problems of construction there certainly are, but they 
are not at all insurmountable, especially if the sponsor 
and staff begin planning their book about a year ahead 
of time. Yearbooks cannot be done well in a few weeks 
time. Nowhere is long range planning more necessary 
if the project is to meet with maximum success. 

Even before the size of the budget can be deter- 
mined, the staff should decide on the publisher. Offset 
printing is more economical than letterpress because it 
eliminates the usual five or six hundred dollars ex- 
pense for engravings; it is also more delightful to work 
with because it allows a greater number of pictures and 
permits greater freedom in arranging them. And even 
the offset can be made less expensive if the staff does 
its own paste-up of pictures and copy. Some of us 
have done a step farther by doing our own type “set- 
ting” on an IBM Executive typewriter. We saved the 
price of the typewriter the very first year we used it. 
Publishers who make a specialty of yearbooks should 
be chosen instead of general lithographers because the 
former are better able to give advice. - i 


Meat 


Arranging for Photographs 


Then comes the choice of a photographer. Many 
studios in return for the contract for senior pictures 
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will give the yearbook large quantities of photographic 
supplies to be used in the school’s dark room and will 
even take many group pictures free of charge. Until 
one has experienced this, one can hardly realize the 
benefits of such an arrangement. If the school has a 
dark room, an enlarger, and a camera or two, students 
or faculty members can take and process many of the 
pictures of the school at work and play, and cut down 
on photographic expense. A Duaflex II kodak with 
flash attachment takes wonderful shots right in the 
classroom with the teacher herself taking the pictures 
at the right moment, with a minimum of commotion. 
(We have found that it is well to have the majority of 
our pictures enlarged to a four by five print. Unifor- 
mity of size aids in arranging an artistic page.) 


The Matter of Expense 


Administrators sometimes object that the expense 
a yearbook entails is too great, but they should remem- 
ber that the money spent on the annuals in no way les- 
sens the amount they have for the school, but comes 
out of the students’ pockets, and that no student is 
obliged to buy a book. Of course if pupils are either 
unwilling or unable to pay somewhere near $3.50 for a 
book, and are unwilling to secure patrons and adver- 
tisers, they do not deserve a yearbook. The best way 
to deal with this problem is to announce that you will 
order only those books which have either been paid 
for or for which a deposit has been made by some early 
date. We charge $3.50 for annuals paid for before 
October 15; after that date, the price is $4.00 until 
December 1, after which date no books can be ordered. 
Usually by that time you have to give the publisher the 
exact number of books wanted and the order cannot 
be changed. There will always be some pupils who 
cannot realize that you mean what you say, and they 
are extremely disappointed when they find that there 
is no book available. 


Methods of Financing 


Of course methods of financing the books vary from 
place to place. Subscriptions finance the greater part of 
the charges. It seems well to have a drive for patrons 
and advertising not later than early November. Agen- 
cies that critically appraise yearbooks frown upon page 
patrons scattered through the book, but many sponsors 
continue to use them. Page patrons may be asked to 
contribute $10 ; hali-page patrons, $5 ; ordinary patrons, 
$2. Advertising is often at $50 a page, $25 per half 
page, $15 for a quarter page. If the advertising pages 
are made alive with pictures of the students, they will 
be read, and advertisers will realize that yearbook ad- 
vertising is a good bargain, both because of the number 
of persons who read the book and the lasting character 
of the book. Here is advertising not for a day, as in a 
newspaper, but for ten, twelve, thirty, forty years, and 
maybe more. In one annual some of the advertisers 
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said something like this, “Bring your annual to us for 
autographing, and we will give you a ten percent re- 
duction on any purchases you make until 

(date).” Results proved that students and friends 
really did read the advertising pages. 

A dance or motion picture can help out with finances, 
Also, if the school has a dark room and an enlarger the 
staff photographers can make money for the annual by 
selling pictures of current events while the enthusiasm 
is high. Dances, ball games, pep meetings lend them- 
selves well for this purpose. The biggest haul of all is 
made with pictures of couples attending the junior- 
senior prom. A couple of staff photographers, or some 
one they have asked to substitute fcr them if they them- 
selves have dates for the prom, have a special corner 
fitted up for picture taking. Couples wanting pictures 
pay their fifty cents, a record is made of their payment, 
and as soon as possible the four by five pictures are de- 
livered to them. A commercial photographer takes pic- 
tures of the crowning of the prom queen and of the 
dance as a whole. 


Budget Determines Pages 

The results of subscriptions, patrons and advertizing, 
and of the dance give the staff something to work upon. 
Knowing their budget they can then decide upon the 
number of pages they can afford and the kind of cover, 
hard or padded, which they can order. As the prom does 
not take place until long after the definite order has to 
be given to the publisher, it is well not to count upon its 
proceeds. Following this procedure, neither the sponsor 
nor the staff need worry about deficits. Money should 
be in the bank before final arrangements are made with 
the publisher, somewhere near early December. 

One caution is in place here. It is necessary to get the 
written permission of students’ parents if the pictures 
are to be used in advertisements. Juxtaposition needs 
no such permission and can be just as effective. 

Actual preparation of the yearbook might well be the 
subject of a paper even longer than this one. It is a 
satisfying experience, and the joy of seeing the enthu- 
siasm of students when they catch their first glimpse of 
the finished product repays the sponsor and the staff for 
their long hours of labor. Let us have more and better 
yearbooks to give happiness to our students. 


A Related Afterthought 


Since writing this article on yearbooks, I have become 
aware of a new development that has resulted in year- 
books having an audible supplement—you might call it 
a sound souvenir of school days. It consists essentially, 
in the preparation of.a recording of student voices and 
events that are representative of student activities in the 
school year. The recording is then made into a 45 rpm 
unbreakable record which is slipped into a sleeve on one 
of the inside covers of the yearbook. The cost per rec- 

(Continued on page 546) 
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BY SISTER M. XAVIER LAEMMLE, O.S.U., M.A. 
St. Francis High School, Morgantown, West Virginia 


Although the ultimate objective of Latin is Latin, yet no one in the classical 
field would dispute the fact that Latin is profitable for mastery of English. 


WHY LATIN? 


HY LATIN? What teacher of Latin in Catholic 
W schools has not been asked this question many 
times and likewise answered it many times by means of 
vague generalities and worn out platitudes handed down 
by generations of by-gone teachers? Now to be sure, 
every Latin scholar has convictions concerning the value 
of the study of Latin—what it has done for. him, what 
it will do for others—yet to be able to give a concise 
answer at the moment is another thing. The following 
considerations are the result of a few months of reflec- 
tion on the subject. 


Value Once Unquestioned 


There was indeed a time when no one questioned the 
value of teaching or learning Latin but accepted it and 
believed that “like Wisdom it brought with it all good 
things.” However, since the Classical Investigation of 
1924, many are either looking askance at Latin, or allow- 
ing their appreciation to be diluted without evaluating 
the validity of this investigation in its entirety or in the 
light of our own Catholic philosophy.* 

Almost everyone of us can accuse himself of being, 
at one time or another, gullible with regard to reports 
and what one finds on the printed page. Too often one 
accepts them as de fide without attempting to ascertain 
the cogency of the argument, the reputation and back- 
ground of the writer or investigator, or the philosophy 
which initiated the statements. Without doubt there are 
many good points brought to light in the Classical In- 
vestigation; nevertheless, a secularistic and materialis- 
tic viewpoint throws its shadow over much of the report 
and the Catholic viewpoint is entirely left out. 


Our Own Philosophy of Education 


Teachers in Catholic schools do well to remember 
that we have our own Catholic philosophy of education, 
a philosophy too, that is appreciated the more as one 
teaches under its standards. With the hope of appearing 
modern, many teachers grasp at novel and current ideas, 
thereby forsaking the beaten and tried path without a 
thought of what made it a path. St. Paul’s advice is ap- 


1The Classical Investigation directed by the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the American Classical League, Part I, General Report, 
Princeton University Press, 1924. 
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plicable here, “Prove all things, hold to that which is 
good.” 

Our own Catholic philosophy of education, with all 
it embraces in its concept of man and outlook on life, 
has much to do with the selection of subjects taught in 
our Catholic schools. Therefore, our curriculum aims 
at making learning experiences flow from such a phi- 
losophy. The subjects chosen must contain in themselves 
matter which through its diffusion is capable of fashion- 
ing cultural and religious men and women. Now, the 
study of Latin is well supported by the Catholic phi- 
losophy of education. Why? 


Greatest Contribution to Life 


It is logical that the language for the high school stu- 
dent to study is the one that can make the greatest con- 
tribution to his life. Without doubt, the main objective 
of the teacher of any modern language is to teach the 
French, Spanish, or German language and along with it 
will come disciplines, cultural values, and other trans- 
fers. Nevertheless, only a minority will ever have the 
opportunity to use the language as such—many will 
cease speaking or reading the language when they leave 
the classroom. 

Conversely, the Catholic high school student need 
never lose contact with the Latin language which he has 
studied ; its potentialities will continue to unfold them- 
selves to enrich his spiritual and aesthetical life. Our ° 
Holy Mother the Church, zealous to keep intact the 
unity of her doctrine, has decreed that the majority of 
her children shall use the Latin language as medium 
for the expression of her liturgy. With a knowledge of 
Latin the liturgy, although always beautiful and impres- 
sive, now becomes intellectually perceptible and palpable 
to the worshiper. 


Value Varied with Extent of Knowledge 


Understandably, these possibilities will vary according 
to the extent of the knowledge and use of Latin by vari- 
ous individuals. The Latin student who becomes a priest 
will continue to use and appreciate Latin daily in cele- 
brating Mass and reciting the Divine Office ; young ladies 
who become nuns will use Latin in assisting at Mass and 
chanting the praises of God; the laity who sing in our 
choirs will be able to add understanding to their song; 
the congregation, by a fair knowledge of Latin, will 
thereby be able to participate more actively and intel- 
ligently in the liturgy by use of the Latin missal and an 
understanding of the Gloria, Credo, Agnus Dei, Re- 





quiem, O Salutaris Hostia, Tantum Ergo, etc. These 
considerations alone furnish a motivation for keeping 
Latin in Catholic schools. 


Vast Cultural Literature 


No Catholic high school curriculum has served its 
purpose if it has not orientated the student into the full 
richness of the liturgy of his Church. The primary pur- 
pose therefore, for teaching Latin in Catholic schools is 
to teach Latin in order to enable students to read and 
understand the language of the Church in order that 
they might be able to take an active part in the liturgy of 
the Church. It is likewise desirable that scholars who 
advance themselves in Latin may make use of the vast 
cultural and religious literature of Catholic thought, 
written in Latin, which extends over a period of almost 
2,000 years. 

The secondary objectives which come indirectly with 
the primary aims insinuate themselves naturally into the 
study of Latin; nevertheless, their values are not to be 
taken lightly when considered from a philosophical and 
educational point of view. 


Secondary Gains 


One of the secondary additional gains accruing from 
the study of Latin is its contribution to mental discipline, 
which means training a person to use carefully his facul- 
ties of intellect and will. And this is precisely one of the 
points in which some materialistic educators, who do not 
accept the Catholic concept of man, differ with us. Be- 
lieving that man is purely material, they have rejected 


the relative value of formal discipline of intellect and 
will and have placed stress upon the social objectives of 
education. We know that one cannot add to his native 
abilities yet he can make use of them in order to bring 
out their potentialities to the highest possible degree. 
Any subject which requires systematic study and concen- 
tration such as philosophy, mathematics, and languages 
will develop this faculty. 

It is obvious that the educative value of many of the 
disciplines, considered in the light of mental discipline, 
will be in the general knowledge, insights, principles, and 
skill the learner gains, and not only those particularized 
in the subject itself. Anyone who has studied Latin seri- 
ously knows only too well that it not only disciplines the 
mind but also that the learner can put to use in other 
branches of learning the procedures of study acquired in 
the study of Latin. This process is often referred to in 
educational terms as “transfer of learning.” 


More Adept in English 


Although the ultimate objective of Latin is Latin, yet 
no one in the classical field could dispute the fact that 
Latin is the most profitable language to study in order 
to aid one in the mastery of English expression. Un- 
doubtedly any study which helps a person acquire a full 
and lucid expression of his mother-tongue is beneficial. 
It is in this field of transfers that Latin extends itself 
indefinitely. Latin has furnished the largest segment of 
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English vocabulary and its study provides an economical 
way of acquiring an extensive English vocabulary 
through the study of derivatives by means of prefixes, 
suffixes, and roots. The study of derivatives is, more- 
over, one of the most immediate rewarding activities 
for the student of Latin. That Latin makes one more 
adept in English, teachers have always known, tests 
have proved, and some students have caught on to this 
fact. 


Authors Read on Own Merit 


Included in the diverse, educative contributions ac- 
companying the study of Latin are the literary values 
concomitant with the reading of Latin selections. The 
Latin authors deserve to be read on their own merit; 
moreover, these readings give the student historical per- 
spective by showing him the aspirations, problems, be- 
liefs, and cultural attainments of the Greeks and Rom- 
ans, a culture which was supernaturalized by great 
Christian leaders and philosophers, and is the founda- 
tion of our own civilization. To be sure, the student 
could read this great literature in translation but it 
would never have the impressiveness and pertinency of 
the language in which the thought was first expressed. 
Would Shakespeare be his best in translation? 

In the process of studying the Latin language the 
student gets a better understanding of language in gen- 
eral—what language is and how it works, together with 
an increased awareness of the structure of language as 
a skeleton of thought and speech. In transposing ideas 
from Latin to English the pupil is taught to understand 
and express more intimately the nuances of thought ex- 
pressed by the use of different tenses and cases. This in- 
sight will necessarily make him more proficient in Eng- 
lish grammar. It will, however, never be a substitute for 
the study of English grammar. 

The study of Latin accelerates the acquisition of the 
Romance languages. It is evident from even a cursory 
comparison of the Romance languages with the Latin 
that the majority of the words of these languages are 
derived from the Latin. Moreover by transfer of train- 
ing, the student can apply to this branch of learning the 
methods and disciplines used in learning Latin. 


Appreciate References Comprehensively 


Classical allusions, particularly those of Greek and 
Latin origin, about which the Latin student has read are 
met again in great poetic and prose masterpieces of other 
languages. We know that the student of literature could 
gain this knowledge from footnotes and dictionaries; 
nevertheless, the Latin student will be able to appreciate 
these references more comprehensively than others and 
without referring to other sources. And this is just an- 
other incidental co-existent product of the study of 
Latin. 

Let it be stressed that the last few paragraphs contain 
only subordinate objectives for the teaching of Latin in 
our Catholic schools. The validity of placing any subject 
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on any curriculum depends solely on whether it meets 
the needs of the student—either present or future. The 
main purpose of placing Latin on our curricula is to 
teach the Latin language in order that Catholic students 
may be able to participate in the liturgy of the @hurch 
and likewise make use of the vast heritage of rich, in- 
tellectual, aesthetic, and religious writings of our 
Church. It pleases us that along with this study come 
many other literary and cultural values. 


Specious Reasons 


There are some teachers who are cognizant of the 
facts which we have attempted to outline. They have 
noted with regret the absence of Latin on many high 
school schedules throughout the country. And some of 
the specious reasons for erasing this subject from the 
curriculum come from pupils. 

Too many of our students want to see the tangible 
results of their scholastic efforts and fail to peer beyond 
the work of today. Living in a materialistic atmosphere, 
they are prone to consider only the bread and butter part 
of life. True, they must be realistic, but they must also 


be taught to develop the aesthetic and cultural side of 
their lives. 


Trained Solely as Technicians? 


Would it not be a dreary outlook for the future to 
have the classics excluded and our boys and girls trained 
solely as technicians? Recently a prominent man at- 
tended. the lecture of a noteworthy scientist and was 
shocked at the speaker's inability to express himself in 
good English. Specialization in one field can do this. In 
each curriculum there should be a core of subjects to be 
taken by all pupils—subjects needed in attaining the 
general aims of education—before the student begins to 
specialize. Another of our needs is to train our students 
for leadership, and leadership comes from a well-dis- 
ciplined mind which has learned to think straight. 

Again there are among the ranks of our pupils those 
who want to pursue only those subjects which come to 
them easily, without challenging their intellects or 
stretching their mental capacities. Our youths have had 
their minds pedagogically protected from hard usage by 
watering down hard subjects and capsuling the difficult. 
Obviously Latin does not attract this type of student. 


As Far As Talents Permit 


It is recognized that abilities and IQ’s do differ and 
that there is a percentage of pupils who are mentally in- 


capable of attempting certain subjects. They would not | 


only become unhappy under such a program but would 
likewise present discipline problems. However, this is 
the subject for another discussion. We do contend that 
the majority of our Catholic students are capable of pro- 
fiting immensely by a good stiff course in Latin. Let us, 
therefore, attempt to lead each individual student as far 
as his particular talents allow him to go. 
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Picture Story 
(Continued from page 536) 
use it. God Himself, in one case that I know of, used it. 

The story begins with a young girl on a New York 
subway. She had a copy of Treasure Chest with her— 
a copy upon which she had written her name and ad- 
dress. Upon arriving at her station, she left the train 
and forgot the book. The train filled rapidly, as some- 
times happens on the New York subway, and a man 
picked up the comic as he sat down. 

Later that year the phone in the little girl’s home 
rang. Her mother answered it and was quite startled 
when a strange male voice announced his name, said 
that he had just been baptized, and wanted to thank her 
daughter for bringing it about. The mother was quite 
confused, of course, but, as the man continued, things 
became clearer. 

He had read through one of the religious stories in 
the comic book he had picked up on the subway and 
found it interesting. He read another. This, too, he 
found interesting—interesting enough to make him want 
to go to the library and look up more about the religion 
he had read about in the book. One thing led to another 
until, finally to the sacrament—baptism. He was so 
happy that he decided to tell the little girl who had left 
the comic that started it all. 

This story, sent to us by the little girl’s teacher, is a 
source of never-ending pleasure to me, for it proves two 
things: First, the ‘comic book” can be a teaching aid, : 
especially when aided by grace. Secondly, the fact that 
a “comic book” was used by God as the instrument to 
awaken in one man’s heart and mind the desire to be a 
knowing member of His Church, demonstrates to me 
God’s divine sense of humor. 


Our Lady's Newest Feast 
(Continued from page 534) 

This was an excellent beginning. But its efforts will, 
in a measure, be lost if the practice be not continued. 
To assure the permanent reign of the Queen (and 
thus to hasten the universal reign of Christ the King) 
every year must be Mary’s year. If religious teachers 
are really educating their students for eternity as well 
as for their present sojourn upon earth, then they can- 
not fail to see the necessity of grounding them firmly 
and deeply in the Mary-centered way of life. 

What more fitting tribute can one give to his Mother 
and Queen on the feast of her Queenship than a re- 
newal of his fealty, his total surrendering of self to 
Her August Majesty! A teacher of youth has the 
golden opportunity of increasing this offering to his 
Queen as many times as he has pupils following his 
teaching and example in this way of going to the King 
via the Queen. May the Sovereign Queen of Heaven 
and earth herself inspire every Christian teacher to 
lead every child closer to Jesus through Mary. 





“BY SISTER ANNETTE WALTERS, C.S.J. 


Department of Psychology, College of St. Catherine, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


UNDERSTANDING School Child Today 


C HILDREN TODAY grow up in a world of insecurity 
and anxiety, where old standards, values, and 
traditions are rapidly disintegrating, and where tensions 
produced by the threat of hydrogen and atomic bombs 
from without and traitors and fellow-travelers from 
within are playing havoc with our mental health. An 
American psychologist asserts that “Anxiety is the most 
prominent characteristic of Occidental civilization,” and 
both American and European scholars, writers, and 
statesmen are agreed that we are indeed living today in 
an age of anxiety. Modern conditions of life make 
many adults uncertain of their roles in life and of the 
kinds of relationships that they should have with their 
children. This adult anxiety and uncertainty has a pro- 
found effect upon the emotional adjustment of the chil- 
dren who come to our schools. 


Out-of-School Adjustment Problems 


The teacher today cannot be indifferent to the out- 
of-school adjustment problems of her children since she 
is often the only person in the child’s world who is in a 
position to help him. Yet acceptance of responsibility 
for the emotional adjustment of her pupils complicates 
the life of the teacher and may, on occasion, even 
threaten her own emotional stability. Every school psy- 
chologist and principal has met at least one teacher who, 
in the course of working with an emotionally malad- 
justed child, has herself developed neurotic symptoms! 


Simultaneous Growth in Many Directions 


Traditionally, the school has been concerned primarily 
with the intellectual growth of children, and rightly so. 
It is important to recognize, however, that children grow 
simultaneously in many directions; that is, they grow 
physically, intellectually, socially, emotionally, and spir- 
itually, all at the same time. Growth in any of these 
dimensions is related to growth in all of the other di- 
mensions. Emotional growth, for instance, influences 
social growth and social growth is in turn influenced 
by emotional growth. This is what is generally meant 
by the expression, so dear to the hearts of educational 
psychologists, that the child grows as a “whole.” The 
concept of the “whole” child plays an important part in 
contemporary educational theory and practice. It has 
led to the notion that, since the child does not grow just 
intellectually, the school should aim to develop not only 
his intellect but should concern itself also with helping 
the child to develop his whole personality. 
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In principle, this aim of educating the whole child 
appears to be sound. Somebody has to do it. But 
whether or not the school should attempt to do it is a 
moot question. We Americans are the only people in 
the world who expect the school to do so much. Our 
American schools, in comparison with European schools, 
for instance, are not distinguished by the intellectual 
product that comes out of them. There are those who 
claim that, in trying to be all things to all of the children 
in our classrooms, we inevitably fail to be as educators 
what we alone can and should be to children, their 
guides in the formation of the mind. Be that as it may, 
I think that many good teachers feel threatened when 
they learn how much is expected of them besides skill 
in teaching subject matter. 


Naive about Teachers 


Because of the vague and diffuse objectives of teach- 
ing today, the teacher may never have any real feeling 
of success because her goal is apparently never reached. 
It is even conceivable that, if a teacher thinks herself 
at any moment responsible for the whole life adjust- 
ment of a child or of thirty children, she herself may 
develop a serious anxiety netirosis! Maybe this is one 
of the reasons why teachers by the thousands are leav- 
ing the profession. Perhaps in our psychological sophis- 
tication about children we are becoming psychologically 
naive about teachers. Perhaps we are demanding more 
of teachers than they can possibly give. 

Regardless of the stand you take on this controversial 
issue as to whether the schools should be responsible for 
the whole life of the child, or should restrict themselves 
to the teaching of academic subjects, you will, as a 
teacher, find it helpful to understand child growth and 
development. Even the teacher who is committed to the 
teaching of subject matter alone will, if she is a good 
teacher, be constantly alert for ways of helping children 
to learn with greater facility what she is teaching them. 
A teacher who has mastered the psychological principles 
of child growth and development has a powerful tool 
to help her in motivating children in their classroom 
learning. 


Understanding Motivations 

Afi understanding of the child’s unconscious as well 
as conscious motivation is, for instance, very helpful. 
A knowledge of how children develop their concepts of 
self, their understanding of the roles they play, and the 
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ways in which the satisfaction or frustration of the basic 
psychological needs of children helps or hinders learn- 
ing are cases in pojnt. The teacher who has learned to 
be aware of the child’s total adjustment to life as he is 
growing up and who can help the child to satisfy his 
psychological needs at the appropriate time before per- 
manent damage has been done by thwarting them, can 
often make it possible for a child who would otherwise 


be a failure in school to be a success... 
°e 


Unconscious Motives Often Root of Trouble 


The motives that govern the behavior of the normal 
child, that is, the child who presents no learning or 
behavior problem, may be conscious and apparent both 
to the child and to his teacher. This child presents no 
difficulty to the teacher. But the child who is develop- 
ing in an unhealthy manner does present a difficult 
problem. It is not easy to determine what motives are 
behind the exceptional child’s behavior. Such a child 
usually cannot and will not tell you in so many words 
how he views his situation at home and in school. You 
must infer his motivation indirectly. A child’s motives, 
like yours and mine, may be conscious or unconscious. 
It is the unconscious motives that often cause the 
trouble. 

Let us suppose, for instance, that a boy never enters 
into any competitive activity, either in the classroom or 
on the playground, because of fear. Asa result he is left 
out of the group, he becomes asocial.. Does he recognize 
the obscure fears that keep him from playing with the 
other boys? No, he does not, because his motives are 
unconscious. To do so, moreover, would constitute a 
major threat to his concept of himself as a worthwhile 
person. If you question him, he may tell you that he 
does not want to be superior to the other boys. He 
wants them to succeed; he does not care what happens 
to himself. He may, if he is an artist in self-deception, 
even tell you (as a 12-year-old boy once told me) that 
he is trying to be a good Christian and let the other boys 
come out on top. The reason he did not play with them 
was that he would take first place if he did! 


Symptoms a Defense 


It is significant that many cases of school retardation 
as well as problems of delinquency have their origin in 
deep, unconscious, and repressed emotions. The de- 
pressed or discouraged child, for instance, has often 
developed these symptoms as a defense against the panic 
that would result from recognizing his hatred or hos- 
tility. His repressed hatred and hostility is, conse- 
quently, presented to his consciousness in a form in 
which he can accept his feelings, namely, as depression 
or discouragement. These feelings, unpleasant as they 
are, do not produce in him an unbearable sense of guilt. 

Then there is the child who is lackadaisical about 
school. Although he may possess a reasonably high 
IQ, he never shows zest for doing any of the things 
that attract other children. It is no use to call this child 
“lazy.” Typically, his behavior results from uncon- 
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scious fears and anxieties. This kind of fear cannot be* 
helped by appealing to the child’s reason or intelligence 

because the apparent fear is not the real one. I do not 

mean to imply that the child is necessarily unaware of 

his fear. He may even be able to tell you that he is 

afraid. If you urge the child to tell you what he is 

afraid of, he may hit upon some particular aspect of his 

life as a plausible explanation. He may tell you, for 

example, that he is afraid he is going to die of a hor-- 
rible disease. When you confront him with the results 

of his physical examination and ‘prove to him that he 

is in the peak of condition physically and that the proba- 

oility of an epidemic is very slight, his fear remains but 

becomes attached to another possible cause. The most 

distressing state is a vague, overall apprehension of 

nothing in particular. 


Baffled by a Child Suffering from Scruples 


Occasionally you will find yourself baffled by a child 
suffering from scruples; he is afraid of sinning by per- 
forming an act that is obviously not sinful. Explaining 
this to the child does not cure the condition; at best it 
gives him only a temporary relief. It is hard for a nor- 
mal person to understand such fantastic fears. It is 
even harder to cure such conditions because they are 
brought about by a repression into the unconscious of 
fears, anxieties, and frustrations which the child has 
found it too painful to accept. The bizarre fears are 
usually symbols under which the real fears, such as fear 
of being deserted by the parents or fear that one is un- 
lovable, is being disguised by the child. It is much less 
painful, in some ways, for instance, for a child to be 
obsessed with the thought that he has eaten on Friday 
out of a dish on which there may have been an infinitesi- 
mal particle of meat, than it is to face the fact that he 
is unwanted by his parents. 

I have been impressed by the fact that teachers, even 
good teachers, are often not aware of the unconscious - 
motives behind children’s conduct. Often, after a teacher 
has described a child’s behavior to me, I ask, “What do 
you think is behind these actions?” the answer most 
frequently given is: “I suppose he just wants atten- 
tion.” Now, this answer is undoubtedly true. Of 
course, the child wants attention. But, who doesn’t? 
You do; I do; and so do the other children in your 
classroom, and they are no problem to you. When you 
say that a child acts in a certain way because he wants 
attention, you have really not said. anything very im- 
portant. 


Need to Go Deeper 


You need to go deeper and ask: “Why does this 
child seek attention in a socially unapproved way? Why 
can he not be content with the kind of attention the 
other children get?” Once you have asked these ques- 
tions, you will find yourself asking still another ques- 
tion: “What needs does this child have that are not 
being satisfied in legitimate ways and which he is appar- 
ently trying to meet by his problem behavior? Only 








when you have the answer to this second question are 
you ready to do something about guiding the child into 
more satisfactory channels of adjustment. 


But For Different Reasons 


It is of interest, I think, to note that several children 
may behave in exactly the same way but for different 
reasons. Take the stealing of candy as an example. 
One child may steal because he really wants the candy. 
Another may steal candy so that he can give it to his 
friends and thus gain prestige with them. Still another 
child may steal in the hope that he will get caught. Then 
his parents will be ashamed. He is trying to get even 
with them for their rejection of him by disgracing the 
family in the most effective way he knows how. 

Or, take several children of normal ability who fail 
to learn reading. One may be so insecure in the pres- 
ence of adults that he cannot keep his mind on the lesson 
but is constantly preoccupied by what the teacher thinks 
of him or by the impression he is making on the teacher. 
His present failure may be explained by an earlier 
failure to solve one of the essential problems of the pre- 
school level, that of acquiring secure, wholesome rela- 
tions with adults. A second child may be the victim of 
an almost unconquerable jealousy of his younger brother 
who, now that the older boy is in school, has his mother 
all to himself. He may hate his little brother and wish 
he were dead. But, since these thoughts make him feel 
guilty, he must somehow punish himself for them to 
keep them under control. Strange as it may seem to 
the psychologically uninitiated, children do unconsciously 
punish themselves for their aggressive impulses by turn- 
ing these impulses inward on themselves. The child 
punishes himself by not learning to read, and the suffer- 
ing this failure entails serves somehow as a means of 
expiating for the unholy thoughts and desires concern- 
ing the little brother. Still a third reading failure may 
be a child whose parents demand too much of him, who 
are too ambitious. The child senses the rejection of his 
parents in demanding accomplishment beyond what is 
reasonable. And he senses, too, that their ambitions for 
him spring not from love for him but from their own 
pride. How does he get even with them? Why, by 
failing, of course! What better revenge could he find? 


Problem Solved Differently for Each Child 


I think it is apparent in the cases I have cited that 
scolding a child or giving him a lecture on responsibility, 
working to capacity, and the like, is not going to solve 
the problem. The deep emotional need that is being 
satisfied by the stealing, in the one case, and by the 
reading failure in the other, must be met in some other 
way or the undesirable behavior will persist. And the 
way the problem will be solved will be different for each 
of the children even though objectively their behavior 
seems to be the same. It will help at this point to con- 
sider very briefly the psychological needs that a child 
may be trying to satisfy by his failure to learn. 
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Just as all people have certain basic physical needs 
that must be satisfied if their bodies are to develop prop- 
erly so they have certain social, emotional, and intellec- 
tual needs that must be satisfied if their personalities are 
to develop properly. 


This healthy development of 
personality appears to be necessary for most children if 
they are to profit by their school opportunities. If the 
parents and teachers do not satisfy these needs (and 
often they do not) a vague, emotionally exhausting 
anxiety is likely to take possession of the child. Even 
when things are going well with him, he cannot fully 
enjoy life because of his uneasiness and his wordless 
anxiety that it cannot last. 


Anxiety Akin to Subacute Infection 


The child is, of course, not aware of the source of 
his anxiety. He is likely to try to pin it down to specific 
fearful things in his life, such as a fear of dogs, fear of 
reciting in class, or a fear of school failure. But, rid- 
ding the child of these specific fears does not solve his 
problem. Just below the child’s consciousness is a 
gnawing worry, a worry that cannot be attacked directly 
because it cannot be pinned down. We may compare 
this anxiety to a subacute infection which is not serious 
enough to warrant sending the patient to the hospital 
but which is a constant drain on an otherwise healthy 
body. An infection of this kind lowers the resistance 
of the body and consequently when a serious illness 
comes along, the body has few resources for fighting it. 
Similarly, this subacute anxiety may prevent a child 
from making the effort necessary to achieve; it can 
cause failure in a child who has the ability to succeed. 
And it leaves him defenseless when a serious challenge 
or emotional crisis comes up. 


Sense of Belonging 


Other basic needs are those of feeling a sense of “be- 
longing” to the group, a need for giving and receiving 
affection, and, most important from the point of view 
of the school, the need for a sense of personal worth and 
dignity. This need can be frustrated in various ways: 
by sarcastic remarks on the part of the teacher, by par- 
tiality toward some children at the expense of others, 
and by failure to show appreciation when there is an 
occasion for it. It can be frustrated by the child’s own 
failure to meet the demands of the school. Before a 
child can develop his talents and learn to associate on 
friendly, cooperative terms with others, and acknowl- 
edge the worth of others, he must first have a sense of 
his personal worth. Such a recognition of his own pet- 
sonal dignity is not incompatible with Christian humil- 
ity; it is in fact necessary for the practice of humility. 
It is the secure person who can be humble. 

I have sometimes-heard the objection made by Catho- 
lic teachers that if we try to meet the basic psychologi- 
cal needs of children, we may be softening their moral 
fiber. Is it not true, they ask, that moral development 
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HE CATHOLIC ARTIST is an artist in spite of him- 
7. self. There is no accounting for God’s manner 
of distributing His gifts. ‘And He gave some prophets 
and some evangelists, and some pastors and doctors . . 
for the edifying of the body of Christ.’ The artist is 
one of these gifted agents to build up—eaedificare—the 
body of Christ.”? Undoubtedly, we Catholic teachers, 
after perhaps twenty-five years in the classroom, hav- 
ing contacted some thousand young souls, have been in- 
strumental in developing or discouraging possible future 
artists. It would be well for us to note, with Eric Gill, 
that an artist is not a special kind of man, but that every 
individual is a special kind of artist. To a greater or 
lesser degree, we understand that the crayon and the 
paintbrush are only tools for relieving an inner craving 
to see Beauty grow under our fingers and Truth lie 
captive within the strokes of our brushes. Elusive to 
all but our dreams, occasional bits of success in this pur- 
suit leave us ever unsatisfied, yet never weary of trying 
just once more. 


Match Urge to Express with Immediate Enjoyment 


Where talent and the urge to express it plainly exist, 
it would help if you and I acknowledged that side by 
side runs the powerful craving for immediate and pal- 
pable enjoyment. Speed and efficiency, materialism in 
its plainest and in its subtlest forms, rush us along in 
spite of ourselves in a thoughtless bustle. Since great 
ideals develop in quiet thought and painstaking fore- 
sight, ours is the task to impress on ourselves and on 
our charges the only worthwhile motive for taking infi- 
nite pains to develop artistic talent, the natural heritage 
of every soul. What is the expression of art but a seek- 
ing for the Glory which is God? 


In the words of the Mediator Dei, “modern art ' 


should be given free scope in the due and reverent serv- 
ice of the Church and the sacred rites, provided that 
artists preserve a correct balance between styles, tending 
neither to extreme realism nor to excessive symbolism.” 
As the handmaid of the liturgy, art cannot be the con- 
cern of only atiny minority. Father John LaFarge, S.J., 
warns, “The Church suffers from the fact that it lacks 
a wealth of artistic production, and must be content 
with either repeating the past through copies, or else 


1Rev. Andrew Kelly, “The Priest and Modern 


Art,” 
Liturgical Aris, XVI, No. 3, May 1948. 
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DO YOU TEACH ART? 





How Practical Your Ideal? 


with empty and sterile mass production of entirely in- 
adequate models taken from the present.”? 


Release of Creative Power 


Our problem is the release of creative power through 
inspiration, guidance, and encouragement. Where many 
are inspired to create individual styles by giving of 
themselves as they are, as they live, and as they think, 
sparks of beauty and wisdom are bound to be fanned 
into flame. Alertness will grow out of competition, or 
one will stimulate the other. Thought and skill will 
gradually produce better types of art, for there are yet 
to be made as many discoveries as are to be found in 
God’s infinity. 

Like the effects of our words and deeds, true art is 
timeless. Glenn Boarman holds art to be. “inseparable 
from the culture which stimulates it” ;? it is more than 
vision and clever craftsmanship. If art is to be char- 
acterized by the elements of all liturgical art, “beauty, 
dignity of form, and the quality to inspire people in their 
efforts to commune with God,” as Pius XI expressed it, 
it can be but the overflow of a deep spiritual culture. 
Maritian says that the artist must share in the spiritual 
life of the saints. 


To Mold and Impress the Talented 


First and foremost then, the more nearly we live holy 
lives, the more fit we are to mold and impress the tal- 
ented. .Artists are so commonly forced to secular pa- 
tronage (where art is produced for art’s sake) ; for who 
is interested in guiding them to work for Christ? You 
may answer, “I am only one teacher, and very little tal- 
ented at that. What can Ido?’ Yes, you are only one. 
True, but also there was only one Francis of Assisi, one 
Martin Luther, one Henry VIII, and one Patrick of Ire- 
land. The effects of their living are timeless. One 
strong, constantly-fed flame can set the world on fire. 
If you want to burn with such a flame, you must pay a 
dear price. The talent buried within yourself is sheer 
loss; what you give and share is eternal gain. 

Fy 
Light Our Own Candle 

So often we are inclined to belittle our gifts because 

they appear to be flickering fireflies in every new com- 





2Op. Cit. XVI, No. 4, Aug. 1948. 
3Op. Cit. XVI, No. 2, Feb. 1948. 
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parison with the shining lights of our neighbors. The 
seemingly effortless productions of others fill us with a 
false shame at our labored results. Would it be that 
we lack—not talent—but the fire of patient persistence, 
or a working knowledge of the tools fundamental to any 
expression of beauty, or the docility to unlearn mistakes, 
or the energy to learn by hum-drum effort? Most of us 
will never set the world on fire, but rather than sit in 
darkness, let us light our little candle. 

For the moment, it is exhilarating to ride on the 
heights of an ideal. Presently comes the time when we 
must choose to pay or not for the privilege of lighting 
our candle, since we shall be faced with the day’s teach- 
ing routine. Shall we then plan fifty minutes of draw- 
ing for Friday P.M., 2:10 to 3:00? Ohno! The inces- 
sant learning and teaching of art, inseparable as they 
are, must fill every waking moment. 


Taste Open to Improvement 


To teach art is to teach Beauty; the All-Beautiful is 
our God. Mediocrity can have no place in the house 
of God whose kingdom is within. Human temples en- 
trusted to our care must be made fully conscious of their 
wealth. Habits of taste are always open to improve- 
ment, while good taste can be further enlightened as a 
preventive to bad taste which can be traced, usually, to 
lack of interest, inadequate instruction, or prejudice. 
Experiences in choosing what is best must be unend- 
ingly multiplied. Though a hundred opportunities slip 
through our fingers unused, let us have the courage to 
keep seizing the one that next presents itself. 

The whole approach must be consistently positive. 
Classroom surroundings speak for us only if they are 
as clean, as simple and as beautiful as limited means 
allow ; and it is surprising how an ingenious teacher can 
surpass limits. Within each child’s, conscious fore- 
ground must be created an awareness of art in dress, art 
in home decoration, art in nature, art in cooking, art in 
his fingertips. How? Perhaps the scrapbook, “Art- 
fully Ours,” is the answer. It may be that we can fit 
each one with a new pair of glasses. I remember a song 
which caught my fancy long ago, “I’m looking at the 
world through rose-colored glasses and everything is 
rosy now.” Fit the glasses to the right eyes and the 
commonplace becomes a wonderworld for the child. 
Appreciation of lovely things will grow in souls filled 
with a courtesy which is taught to understand all the 
thought, planning, and patience which have gone into 
the composition of every object. Who can blame the 
unappreciative and the crude whose experiences have 
not included tolerance and constructive criticism? Prob- 
ably our most powerful ally is the word of encourage- 
ment which will sweeten and sustain future efforts 
through many failures. 

From such basic training can be expected the nor- 
mal expression of artistic talent whose essence is “crea- 
tive and productive rather than imitative and reproduc- 
tive.” Some of itself must be added to what went 
before. Masterful art has a different message for every 
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individual. A preference now formed for what is not 
too soft and effeminate will place the child in later 
years among those who are free to produce strong and 
effective works. From what unseen harm can we guard 
the child in whom we have awakened a love for spend- 
ing many a free hour sketching. Who of us has not 
come across some old work of ours, carefully put aside, 
only to ask in wonderment, “Did I really do this?” To 
live the ideal without faltering means to be always sup- 
plying new impetus, even the impetus of former fevor. 
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ord is given as from seventy-five cents to one dollar and 
a quarter, depending on the number of record copies 
ordered, which is even below the retail price of an 
equivalent record of some popular tune. 

One company that provides the service of making the 
record to accompany yearbooks* assists the school ina 
further way by offering sample scripts and instructions 
as regards procedures. When the school has prepared 
the required tape recording, this company then edits it 
to meet the time limit—about sixteen minutes—that 
will fit on a standard 45 rpm disc. 

The idea of the yearbook and record combination is 
attractive, if ways and means can be found to execute 
it. I should think these recordings will prove highly 


popular in schools. Bandleaders and moderators of the: 


glee club, the drama class and the like will doubtless 


look to the subsidiary benefit of student motivation. 
* Telebook Inc., Chicago 4, Illinois 
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as a Christian demands asceticism, that life be hard? 
My answer to this question is that it is beside the point, 
it is confusing the particular issue that we are dealing 
with here. Life will bring hardships enough to the child 
in spite of all that we can do, just as the child will expe- 
rience illness in spite of our concern over his health. In 
general, a healthy mind and a healthy body are aids to 
the child in meeting the inescapable sufferings of life 
in a Christian way. 

The Christian seeks suffering from a supernatural 
rather than from a natural motive. Suffering in itself, 
apart from participation in the passion of Christ, is of 
no value. And a sick mind can be a positive hindrance 
to the development of a true spiritual life. That is why 
the Church prays in so many collects of the Mass, “O 
God give us health of mind and body,” in order that we 
may be helped to reach our eternal goal. The Catholic 
teacher has a stake in helping a child meet his emotional 
needs not just because he will be happier and learn with 
less difficulty if these needs are met, but also because 
mental health, like physical health, provides the best soil 
in which a deep supernatural life can be cultivated. 
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BY VERY REV. MSGR. CARL P. HENSLER, A.M., S.T.D. 


Director, Institute of Adult Education, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE WELFARE STATE" 


N THE FIRST PART of this discussion of government- 
aonb welfare programs it was pointed out that no 
one questions the right and duty of the State to protect 
and promote the welfare of its citizens. The contro- 
versy, particularly among Catholics, has to do with 
determining the limits to be placed upon the exercise 
of this right and duty, and the methods to be used in 
carrying out welfare activities. “Creeping socialism” is 
the term some use to describe what is being done in 
this country, and especially in Great Britain, by the 
State in providing social security from the cradle to 
the grave. Others, while critical of certain aspects of 
government-operated welfare programs, regard them as 
fundamentally sound from the viewpoint of the social 
encyclicals. 


Functions that Belong to the State Alone 


The general welfare, or the common good, is the 
mutual help which results from social cooperation on 
all levels from the family up to the nation. All are 
entitled to share in it as far as is necessary for the 
attainment of legitimate personal ends. The State, as 
the highest of the associations in society, is charged 
above all with the duty of caring for the common good. 
But it may not, according to Catholic social principles, 
exclude lesser social bodies, particularly the family and 
the local community, from sharing the responsibility. 
It must observe the principle of subsidiarity or of sub- 
sidiary function. This means that it must furnish all 
necessary assistance to lesser social bodies, and not do 


' for them or their members what they can do well enough 


for themselves. If the State limits itself to supplement- 
ing rather than supplanting the self-help of groups and 
their members at all levels of society, it “will more 
freely, powerfully and effectively do all those things 
that belong to it alone because it alone can do them: 
directing, watching, urging, restraining, as occasion 
requires and necessity demands.””? 


Necessary to Know Factual Situation 


Are modern governments, especially on the national 
level, keeping within the limits of justifiable interven- 
tion in their welfare activities, from the viewpoint of 
the encyclicals? Or is there good reason to fear that 
they are achieving, perhaps unwittingly, the same ob- 


* Concluded from the April 1955 issue, pp. 466 ff. 
1 Pius XI, Quadragesinto Anno, sec. 80, new authorized 
translation. 
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jective as Lenin and Stalin, only by slower and more 
peaceful means? The answer depends upon knowledge 
not only of pertinent Catholic social principles but also 
of the factual situation in each case. Public housing, to 
give one instance, is often denounced, in and out of 
Congress, as socialistic. Yet few who shout the loudest 
have the slightest idea of the housing situation in this 
country. They simply assume that private enterprise is 
able and willing to furnish all the dwelling units 
needed on terms within reach of the vast majority. If 
they do concede that some public assistance is necessary 
to provide adequate housing, they are reluctant to allow 
political authority above the local level to take part in 
the program. 


Social Security Act Likely to Survive 


Our concern in this discussion of the Welfare State 
is with the social-security programs of the federal gov- 
ernment. The Social Security Act of 1935, amended 
in 1939 and later, set up eight distinct programs: un- 
employment insurance; old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance ; old-age assistance; aid to the needy blind; aid to 
dependent children ; maternal and child-health services ; 
services for crippled children; child-welfare services. 
The federal government operates only one of the pro- 
grams, the old-age and survivors’ insurance. The others 
are operated by the governments of the various states in © 
accordance with plans which must be approved by the 
federal security administrator in order to secure par- 
ticipation in federal funds.” 

The Social Security Act is the offspring of the New 
Deal, but would likely survive even under a succession 
of Republican administrations. A canvass of public 
opinion would show that the majority endorses it at 
least in principle. Still considerable difference of opin- 
ion is found about the amount and kind of social secur- 
ity desirable, about the way to provide it, and more 
basically, about the ability of the American economy to 
provide the desired benefits in the event of a sharp drop 
in the national income. The amount paid out in bene- 
fits increases each year. The grand total this year is 
expected to reach $11,500,000,000. Besides this amount 
to be paid out by the federal government, state and 
local governments are expected to give out $3,200,000,- 
000 in relief, pensions, and other benefits. It is calcu- 


2 Cf. Haas, Man and Society (New York, Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1952), Chap. XVII. 
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lated that in ten years payments under old-age insur- 
ance are likely to increase by about six billions. By 
1980, this part of the social-security program alone 
will bring an income of more than fifteen billions to 
pensioners. 


Economic Aspects of Social Security 


When all social-security payments are added to the 
other fixed costs of our economy, particularly for na- 
tional defense, it is easy to see why some have mis- 
givings about the Welfare State from the economic if 
not from the moral viewpoint. Professor Friedrich 
Baerwald of Fordham University writes: “Unless we 
succeed in maintaining a vigorously growing economy 
with rising levels of output, employment and income, 
there simply will be no social security and no ‘wel- 
fare’ in the years to come.’* He calls attention to the 
argument of some that these various fixed costs lower 
profits and thereby reduce incentive for additional in- 
vestment. “If this were the case,” says Professor Baer- 
wald, “the ‘social-security system would in the long run 
defeat its purpose by slowing down the rate of growth 
and leading to a stagnant economy which would be un- 
‘* He himself is not 
pessimistic about the outlook for economic growth. 
The new pattern of population growth since the war, in 
his opinion, ought to put a solid floor under the eco- 


able to maintain social insurance.’ 


nomic structure. But he warns that economic growth 
will not materialize unless our economy provides jobs 
for all able and willing to work, and maintains a balance 
between rising productivity per man-hour and the pur- 
chasing power of the workers. The “escalator clause” 
in the GM-UAW contract (to expire in May of this 
year) providing for an annual wage increase as a re- 
ward for increased productivity encourages him to think 
that management and labor, aided by government if 
necessary, will find a way to meet the problem suc- 
cessfully. 


What the Bishops Thought in 1919 


Informed Catholic opinion in this country has 
taken into account the moral as well as the economic 
viewpoint in evaluating the principle of social security. 
Back in 1919, the Bishops’ Program of Social Recon- 
struction, prepared by the late Monsignor John A. Ryan 
and issued by the Administrative Committee of the Na- 
tional Catholic War Council, recommended social in- 
surance against illness, invalidity, unemployment, and 
old age among its proposals for social reform. How- 
ever, the Bishops were of the opinion that the State’s 
contribution should be “slight and temporary” and that 
“all forms of State insurance should be regarded as 
the lesser of two evils.” “Hence,” they concluded, “all 
forms of State insurance . . . should be so organized 
and administered as to hasten the coming of the nor- 
mal condition.”® By “normal condition” the Bishops 
apparently were alluding, according to Father Patrick 
W. Gearty, “to another section of the program in which 
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it was recommended that the wages of workers be in- 
creased and the majority of workers somehow become 
sharers in the ownership and management of the in- 
struments of production.’”® 


Monsignor Ryan’s Views on Social Insurance 


The “normal condition” hoped for by Monsignor 
Ryan was never fully realized in his time, nor indeed 
since. By 1935, he was convinced that “only a small 
minority of wage earners receive sufficient remunera- 
tion to make personal provision for security.” He con- 
cluded that “justice, therefore, demands a comprehen- 
sive program of what has come to be known as social 
insurance; that is, insurance against unemployment, 
accidents, sickness and old age.”* In recommending 
governmental provision for social welfare, Monsignor 
Ryan was aware of the dangers involved. He would 
have been among the first to relieve the State of its 
responsibilities in this field to the extent permitted 
by the common good, if there had been lesser social 
bodies competent to take them over. He was careful 
in his speeches and writing to state the principles with 
regard to justifiable governmental intervention in 
proposing social legislation. These principles are, 
first, the State should perform only those functions 
which cannot be adequately carried on by private effort 
whether individual or corporate; second, ‘the State 
should not attempt to protect any right beyond the point 
at which further efforts threaten to do more harm than 
good. 


What the Bishops Thought in 1940 


Monsignor Ryan fell back on the social doctrine of 
Pope Leo XIII in defending legislation in behalf of 
workers against those who branded it as “class legis- 
lation.” “When there is question,” says the Pope, “of 
defending the rights of individuals, the poor and the 
helpless have a claim to special consideration 
it is for this reason that wage-earners, who are, un- 
doubtedly, among the weak and necessitous, should be 
specially cared for and protected by the common- 
wealth.”® Although the socio-economic status of work- 
ers as a whole has vastly improved since Leo’s time, 
there are still sections of labor that require the pro- 
tection of the law against unjust treatment. Almost 
fifty years after Pope Leo XIII penned his great ency- 
clical, Rerum Novarum, the American Hierarchy were 
calling for “comprehensive security of all classes of 


3 Friedrich Baerwald, “The Welfare State,” Thought, Vol. 
XXV, No. 98, Sept. 1950, pp. 465-86. 

4 Ibid. 

5 National Catholic Welfare Conference edition, 1939, pp. 16-28. 
6 Patrick W. Gearty, The Economic Thought of Monsignor 
John A. Ryan, (Catholic University Press, Washington, 1953), 
p. 262. 

7 John A. Ryan, A Better Economic Order, (New York, Harper 
and Bros., 1935), p. 160. 


8 Cf. Ryan and Boland, Catholic Principles of Politics, (Mac- 
millan Co., 1940), p.. 132. 
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society.”” “Workingmen,” they declared, “should be 
made secure against unemployment, sickness, accident, 
old age and death.” “The first line of defense against 
these hazards,” admitted the Bishops, “should be the 
possession of sufficient private property to provide rea- 
sonable security.” They went on to conclude: ‘Industry 
therefore should provide not merely a living wage for 
the moment but also a saving wage for the future 
against sickness, old age, death and unemployment. In- 
dividual industries alone, however, cannot in each single 
case achieve this objective without invoking the principle 
of social insurance. Some form of government subsidy 
granted by the entire citizenship through legislative pro- 
vision seems to be a necessary part of such a program”? 


Public or Private Social Insurance? 


Both in 1919 and 1940, as the reader will note, the 
Bishops called for some form of social insurance against 
sickness as well as the other hazards of economic life. 
Attempts have been made since 1939, particularly under 
the Truman administration, to extend the Social Secur- 
ity Act to cover the costs of medical care through a sys- 
tem of prepaid government insurance. They have 
proved unsuccessful, largely due to the opposition of 
the American Medical Association. But, as Father John 
L. Thomas, S. J. has recently remarked, “the issue of 
compulsory health insurance will remain a live issue for 
some time to come.” “Only a major conflict,” he writes, 
“could keep it long from the public mind.’’!* The more 
evident it becomes that voluntary health insurance plans 
cannot fully meet the need, especially without some gov- 
ernmental assistance, the more insistent will become the 
demand for some form of public health insurance. 


A Matter of Practical Judgment 


It is on this matter of public vs. private health insur- 
ance that Catholic opinion in this country is divided. 
All, of course, agree with the principle enunciated by 
Pope Pius XI that when workers are unable to provide 
for their own security, “suitable provision through pub- 
lic or private insurance for periods of illness” is a re- 
quirement of social justice.’* But they are far from 
agreement as to the present adequacy and the future 
ability of voluntary organizations like Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield to handle the nation’s health problem. Since 
this is a matter of practical judgment which depends 
upon the fulfillment of certain conditions, we shall look 
in vain for any official Catholic approval or disapproval 
of public health insurance in this country. 

If citing names carries any weight, the following 
prominent churchmen and sociologists have pronounced 
in favor of it at one time or another: Cardinal Mooney, 
the late Bishop Haas, Bishop Ready, Monsignor 
O’Grady and the late Monsignor Ryan. The reader who 
is interested in their statements is referred to a reprint 
of Edward A. Marciniak’s article on the subject of pub- 
lic health insurance in The American Catholic Sociologi- 
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cal Review (October 1947).1* For episcopal opinion un- 
favorable to compulsory health insurance as it has been 
proposed up to now, see the statement, “A Voluntary 
Approach to a National Health Program,” issued March 
25, 1949 by the Bureau of Health and Hospitals, Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, the National Con- 
ference of Catholic Charities, and the Catholic Hospital 
Association, signed by Archbishop Karl J. Alter, then 
Bishop of Toledo, Ohio." 


Eisenhower's Plan for Federal “Reinsurance” 


Under the conditions that obtain today in American 
economic life, it is the present writer’s opinion that the 
State, particularly the federal government, is not going 
beyond the limits of justifiable intervention in its wel- 
fare programs. In fact he thinks a good case can be 
made for more governmental action in the fields of 
housing and of education. He has, he hopes, an open 
mind, mostly favorable, toward the question of public 
health insurance. He awaits with interest the fate of 
President Eisenhower’s intention to ask Congress to 
approve his plan for federal “reinsurance,” designed to 
encourage private insurance companies to give more 
protection against major medical expenses at less cost. 


Is It Socialism? 

It is true that practically every item in our public 
welfare programs has been advocated at one time or 
other by socialists. But this does not necessarily make 
public housing and social insurance against the hazards 
of modern life socialistic. It. is the philosophy behind 
these various legislative measures for social reform 
which counts. There would indeed be grave reason to 
fear our being hurried along the road to serfdom, if the 
majority of those for social security were to believe 
that government on principle should have exclusive con- 
trol of social welfare, and should take from families and 
private agencies matters which they can handle satisfac- 
torily themselves. It is well to remember in this connec- 
tion Pope Pius XI’s frank admission in his analysis of 
socialism that its “demands at times come very near 
those that Christian reformers of society justly insist 
upon.”?® We have only to fear those doctrinaire social- 
ists who still cling to a materialistic concept of man and 
society. Most of all we have to fear those who deify the 
power of the State and would give to Caesar not only 
the things that are Caesar’s but also the things that are 


God’s. 


We Face a Condition not a Theory 


When all is said against the Welfare State, justly and 
(Continued on page 559) 


® Pope Leo XIII, Rerum Novarum, (Paulist Press, 1939), p. 23. 

10 The Church and Social Order, (Paulist Press), p. 13. 

11 Social Orientations, (Loyola University Press, 1954), Section 
IV, pp. 327-401. 

12 Cf. Pope Pius XI, Quadragesimo Anno, sec. 52. 

13 The Catholic Mind, March 1948, pp. 164,180. 

14 The Catholic Mind, June 1949, pp. 373-384. 


Teacher to Teacher—In Brief 


INTRODUCING THE CONNORS: 


Parties and Entertainment 


By Sister Marie Angela, I1.H.M., St. Francis de 
Sales H.S., Detroit 38, Michigan . 


W nex Frank glanced up from the corner where he 
was enjoying a game with several other boys, he saw 
that Mary Ann was trying to get his attention. She 
was pointing to her new wrist watch, so Frank knew 
what that meant. 

“Sorry, boys,” he said to the group near him, “but 
my big sister is telling me in sign language that it’s five 
o'clock, and our invitations said, ‘From two until five.’ 
So, if you will excuse me, I'll be leaving. It has been 
a fine party, and I enjoyed our game very much. Good- 
bye, Bob, and thank you for inviting me.” 

By this time he saw that Mary Ann was speaking to 
Rosemary Brady, the hostess, so he crossed the room 
to meet her. 

“That was a great idea, Rosemary, to have a party 
for you and Bob at the same time. I enjoyed it very 
much.” 

Then they went together to speak to Mrs. Brady, tell- 
ing her, too, that it had been a most enjoyable party. 
As they left the Brady home, they noticed with satis- 
fied approval that the other children were following 
their example, and preparing to leave, too. 


Guests Are Important to Party 


“You know, Mary Ann,” Frank remarked thought- ° 


fully, “I’ve decided that it isn’t only the host and the 
hostess, the games and the refreshments, that make a 
party interesting. The guests are important, too, aren’t 
they ?” 

“By all means,” agreed his sister. “We had a fine 
crowd today, and that helped so much to make the party 
a success. That reminds me of the slogan we learned 
today at school, ‘Actions, looks, words, steps, form the 
alphabet by which you may spell character.’ ” 

“That’s true. The boys were all great, too, except 
one. I won’t mention any names, but I know one boy 
who will be left out if I ever have a party.” ; 

“Do you mean the one who talked and laughed so 
loudly that the others hardly had a chance?” 


Table Manners a Fright 


“Yes, and the same one tried to break up the games 
instead of joining in. Why, I even heard him ask Bob, 
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‘When do we eat?’ His table manners were a fright, 
too.” 

“Well, maybe he never had a chance to learn to do 
things right. Rosemary was having difficulty with one 
of her guests, too.” 

“Oh! I didn’t see any of the girls acting like that!” 

“No, not like that. But there was one who was en- 
tirely too quiet and shy. Rosemary and the rest of us, 
too, tried to get her to join in the fun, but she looked 
as though she couldn’t smile if she tried. When she was 
asked to play, she refused, although I know she plays 
quite well.” 


Two Ways of Being Rude 

“That wasn’t courteous, was it? So there are two 
ways of being rude—by being too loud, and by being 
too quiet. It is a good thing there was only one of each 
kind at the Bradys’ party. Even one person who doesn’t 
have good manners may spoil a party, and no one 
wants to have that happen.” 

“Mary Ann, do you think Mother will let us have a 
double party? Our birthdays both come in June.” 

“Let’s ask today. But, if we do, we know two 
people who just won’t get invitations, don’t we?” 


Problems for Discussion 


1. If you were to be host or hostess at a party, what 
plans would you make with your mother before 
sending out invitations ? 

. Should preparations for a party be left to mother? 
How could you help? 

. How should you help after a party ? 

. How may guests help to make the clearing-up 
process after a party less burdensome to host and 
hostess ? 


Things a Polite Guest Will Remember 
1. Respond promptly when asked to play or sing. Do 
not make it necessary for others to urge you; if un- 
able to do as asked, say so firmly but politely. 
. Enter heartily any game that is introduced unless 
there is a good reason for refusing. 
. Never ask when refreshments will be served. 
. See that the place where refreshments have been 
taken is left tidy. 
. Do not make yourself conspicuous by loud laughing 
or talking. 
. When leaving, tell the host and hostess how much 
you have enjoyed the party. 
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Points for the Host and Hostess 


1. Be equally agreeable to all guests, looking out espe- 
cially for those who are shy or strangers to most 
persons present. 

. On asking a guest to play, sing, or take partin a 
game, let him know that you would really like to 
have him do so, but do not continue urging after a 
definite refusal. 


My Practice 


1. If I am entertaining, I will try to make the occasion 
so interesting that every guest will be glad to accept 
another invitation from me. 

. If 1 am a guest, | will act in such a way that every- 
one present would be pleased to have me as a guest. 


Projects 
. Write an informal invitation, and an informal reply. 
. Carry out a telephone conversation of invitation and 
acceptance. 
. Tell why you enjoyed being host, hostess, or guest 
on a certain occasion. 


Suggestions for Review of Year 


1. For review, how would you like to summarize 
courtesy points in the old-fashioned spelling-bee style? 
Most of the stories are followed by problems for dis- 
cussion, which would make good review questions. If 
these are not enough, the points to remember and the 
projects might well furnish material for more ques- 
tions. 

2. If you prefer, the review might be carried out in 
dramatizations rather than in question and answer 
form. For instance, “Arlene, will you show us how to 
set a table properly?” “John, how would you meet a 
visitor at the door of your home?” 

3. The summary might be conducted as an informal 
discussion, using leads similar to these: 

“Did you like the way Frank and Mary Ann 
treated one another ?” 

“Do you think you would like this boy or girl 
as a friend? Why?” 

“What did you learn from the children in the 
stories ?” 

“Which stories did you enjoy most of all?” 

“Were any important points omitted? Are there 
other questions involving correct manners which 
should be discussed before vacation begins?” 

“Have you noticed any points of etiquette in 
conversation ?” 

4. A question box for clearing up points not under- 
stood, or problems not sufficiently discussed, might in- 
duce timid pupils to ask about points they wish brought 
out or to state their views on any points of etiquette 
not satisfactorily covered. 
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SINGING TO LEARN 


By Sister Alphonse Marie, S.S.J., 
Joseph, Buffalo 8, New York 


Mount Saint 
Most CHILDREN like to sing and they love parodies 
and catchy tunes. One day in trying to think up a dif- 
ferent way of presenting a review I hit upon the plan of 
writing a parody on a popular tune using the material 
I wanted to review. The results far exceeded my expec- 


tations. The children loved it. They memorized the 


songs faster than anything else I had given them. 


One morning in the midst of a session with multipli- 
cation, 9 x 6 being the difficulty, I suddenly began to 
sing using the melody to “Here We Go Round the 
Mulberry Bush”: “9g sixes are 54; 6 nines are 54; 
9 sixes are 54; And that’s the way it goes.” 


Singing Multiplication Difficulties 

The class took it up and we sang it several times. We 
did the same with other multiplication table difficulties, 
and [I let the children make up their own last lines, 
which made it more interesting for them. Some of the 
others were: “8 sevens are 56, 7 eights are 56; 8 sevens 
are 56; It keeps us on our toes.” “7 sevens are 49; 8 
eights are 64; 9 nines are 81; (Make up your own last 
line). 

It has been gratifying to see the children, during tests 
and other review drills, mentally going through the 
words of a song and getting the answer to some puzzling 
question. 

In the hope that other teachers will find this method 
helpful I enclose a sample of the parodies I have writ- 
ten. They are welcome to use them. 


Sample Parody 
REVIEW SONG FOR THE NEW ENGLAND STATES 
(melody—“Yankee Doodle’) 


1. Up in northeastern U.S.A. New England is located, 
It’s made up of just six fine states ; the largest Maine 
is rated. 
CHO. In its cool and sandy soil potatoes fine it 
raises, 
For its forests, lakes and streams its people sing its 
praises. 
2. New Hampshire’s next with quarries fine for mar- 
ble, slate and granite, 
Vermont’s the same, but marble’s first; it’s just as 
nature planned it. 
CHO. From this great “Green Mountain State” a 
boy named Ethan Allen 
Got his name in hist’ry, 
conderoga. 


. captured Fort Ti- 


. A bay and large peninsula——-Cape Cod in Massa- 
chusetts, 


Produces many cranberries and codfish for our uses. 
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IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


(A Catholic college for women, resident and day, Immaculata College received its 
charter as a degree-granting institution from the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania on 
Novy. 12, 1920. Known until 1929 as Villa Maria College, Immaculata has been con- 
ducted by the Congregation of Sisters, Servants ot the Immaculate Heart of Mary, 
of the Philadelphia Archdiocese. ) 





LOCATION 


Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa., is twenty miles from Philadelphia, situated on 
an eminence of three hundred and fifty acres, overlooking the Chester Valley. Rail 
connections can be made from all parts of the country to Paoli which is only five 
miles from the College. Direct all applications to Director of Admissions, Immaculata 
College, Immaculata, Pa. 





ACCREDITATIONS AND AFFILIATIONS 
Immaculata College is accredited by the Middle States Ass’n of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. It is affiliated with the Catholic University of America and approved 
by the Regents of the University of the State of New York, the American Medical 
Ass'n, the Pennsylvania State Board of Law Examiners. The College has institu- 
tional membership in the National Catholic Educational Ass’n, American Ass'n of 
American Colleges, American Council on Education, College Entrance Examination 
Board, National Commission on Accrediting, American Mathematical Society. 





FACULTY 


Congregation of Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, diocesan clergy, 
lay officers (men and women) of instruction. 





LIBRARY 


30,000 volumes, 250 current periodicals. 





iene COLLEGE OBJECTIVES 


The college motto, “Scientia floret virtute,” expresses Immaculata’s ideal of a thor- 
oughly Christian education—an education that affects all the faculties of mind and 
heart and soul and which finds its ultimate expression in the Catholic woman who, 
possessing Christian principles and a trained mind, is prepared to meet challenges of 
conflicting theories and false philosophies. Hence, students are taught that one of the 
most important lessons of their college career is the art of self-government, founded 
on the principles of justice, which alone produces “the true and finished person of 
character.” 








DEGREES 
Bachelor of Arts (Art—Biology—Chemistry—Classical Languages—Economics— 
English—History—Mathematics—Modern Foreign Languages—Social Science) 
Bachelor of Science (Business—Home Economics—Education—Dietetics—General 

Science) 
Bachelor of Music (Music Education—Instrumental—V ocal ) 


CURRICULUM DIVISIONS 


I Division of Religion and Philosophy, including the departments of Religion and 
Philosophy. 

II Division of the Humanities, including the departments of Art, Classical Lan- 
guages, English, Speech and Drama; Modern Foreign Languages} Music. 

III Division of Natural Sciences, including the departments of Biology, Chemistry, 
Physics and Mathematics. 

IV Division of Social Sciences, including the departments of Economics and Busi- 

ness, Education and Psychology, Government and Sociology, History, Home 

Economics. 

























Illustrations (counter-clockwise): section of campus; food laboratory; cancer research 
student ; intramural athletics; art class; chemistry majors. 
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IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


THE CO-CURRICULUM 


Student Personnel Services: Teacher Placement Service—Health and Personal Guid- 
ance Services—Formal and Informal Functions. 

College Societies and Clubs: Student Ass’n; National Federation of Catholic College 
Students; National Student Ass’n; Radio and Television Club; Italian Club—Amer- 
ican Chemical Society Affiliates—Albertus Magnus Club—Camilla Debating Society— 
Business Girls’ Club—Homemakers’ Club—Le Cercle Jeanne D’Arc—Inisfail Mag- 
nificat—Athletic Ass’n—Cue and Curtain Players—Glee Club—String Ensemble— 
Orchestra—League of the Sacred Heart—Sodality of the Blessed Virgin. 

Student Publications: View Book—Immaculata (monthly)—The Gleaner (annual )— 
Home Economics Newsletter—Magnificat (Poetry Society)—Footlights (Cue and 
Curtain Players). 

Athletic Program: Tennis—hockey 
ing—riding. 








basketball—archery—swimming—boating—canoe- 





ADMISSIONS: GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


Application should be made as soon as possible, preferably at end of junior year in 
high school. Preliminary notification of acceptance will be sent about May 10 to 
applicants who have satisfied all requirements. Final acceptance will be determined 
after graduation from high school. The application form, forwarded on request by 
the Director of Admissions, must be signed by the applicant and parent or guardian. 
N.B. No student will be admitted without a vaccination certificate. Catholic appli- 
cants must present the Pastor’s recommendation. 





ADMISSIONS: SCHOLASTIC REQUIREMENTS 


1) The official transcript of the applicant’s high school record and a recommendation 
must be forwarded by the principal. This record must show a) graduation from an 
accredited high school; b) the completion of the following subjects with the recom- 
mending grade of the high school: English (3) ; History (1); Foreign Language (2) ; 
Algebra (1); Plane Geometry (1)+; Science, not General, (1); Electives (6). The 
electives must be of subjects accepted for graduation in an accredited high school. 

2) Acceptable scores on the Scholastic Aptitude Test must be presented. Applications 
for this test may write to College Entrance Examination Board, P.O. Box 9896, Los 
Feliz Station, Los Angeles 27, Calif., or to P.O. Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey. 
Advanced Standing applicants, who must spend at least two years at Immaculata Col- 
lege to graduate, must present the following: a) an official statement of high school 
record; b) catalog of college from which transfer is made, marked to show courses 
taken; c) letter of honorable dismissal from college; d) all, forms required for Fresh- 
man application. 





ANNUAL EXPENSES 


Tuition (including College Service—$50.00)...............05. $500.00 
NN CE a sy ghar Sicha ae aie a 0c, 0 gba WS epi otbvn WB bse 10.00 
enn COND ON INRNN ionic warns anno oes @ dams nee aegis 700.00 
Room (with companion) and board. .. ........606secterscsces 650.00 


N.B. 1) The College offers the Tuition Plan, Inc., by which tuition and school fees 
may be paid in equal installments at a cost of 4%. The Treasurer will forward neces- 
sary forms on request. 2) Cash loans, only with the written permission of parents or 
guardians, will be made by the College to students. 





" SCHOLARSHIPS 


Several full tuition scholarships valued at two thousand doilars for the four years as 
well as a number of half-tuition scholarships valued at one thousand dollars for the 
four years are offered by the college each year. 


Illustrations (clockwise): Home Economics practice house; intramural athletics ; dramatic 
presentation ; analytical group; religious activity; practice-teaching. 
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CHO. You can have all maple syrup and sugar that 
you please 

Coming from Vermont’s and Massachusetts’ maple 
trees. 


. New England’s cities now we'll sing: of Boston first 
we'll treat 
It’s called the “Hub” and its the largest city there 
we'll meet. 
CHO. Lowell and Lawrence in Massachusetts—tex- 
tiles —wool and cotton, 
New Britain, Connecticut,—hardware, we've not 
forgotten. 


. Connecticut’s another state, and there’s a river too, 
Which flowing to Long Island Sound divides the 
state in two. 
CHO. On it banks the capitol of Hartford proudly 
stands, 
Its planes and typewriters among the finest in the 


land. 


. Machinery from New Haven comes, and firearms 
from Springfield, 
And in at Gloucester’s fishing port so many fish are 
reeled. 
CHO. Portland, Maine, is famous for its vessels 
large and small. 
In Rhode Island’s Providence fine jewelry made for 


all. 


. Boots and shoes from Boston, and from Holyoke 

lots of paper, 

Of many, many products fine New England is the 
maker. 

CHO. Though they’re last these next two cities’ 
fame is not diminished, 

Waterbury . . . clocks, and Waltham. . 
now we're finished. 


. Watches; 


A DEAD MAN COMES TO LIFE: 
A Story to Retell 


By Sister M. St. Francis, S.S.J., 8 Austin Street, 
Rochester 6, New York 


Beswes THE APOSTLES, Jesus had three friends whom 
He loved very much. They were Martha and Mary, 


who were sisters, arid their brother Lazarus. When 
Jesus was traveling from one town to another to teach 
the people, He often stopped at their house for supper 
and stayed all night. 

One time Lazarus became very sick. Jesus was quite 
far away just then. Mary and Martha sent a messenger 
to Jesus to tell Him all about it. They thought surely 
He would come to see Lazarus and cure him, as He 
had cured hundreds of other sick people. 
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The messenger told Jesus, ‘Lord, the one You love 
is sick.” ; 

But Jesus didn’t go to see Lazarus. He stayed right 
where he was for two more days. Then He said to 
the apostles, “Let’s go back to Judea, where Lazarus 
lives.” 


Apostles Frightened 


The apostles were frightened, because He had just 
left Judea, where some bad people had tried to stone 
Him to death. 

Jesus said not to mind that, but to come ahead to 
Judea. He said then that Lazarus had fallen asleep, 
Of course, He knew what Lazarus was doing, because 
He is God and knows what everybody is doing, all the‘ 
time. He also really meant the sleep of death. 


Lazarus Is Dead 


When the apostles then asked wouldn’t Lazarus just 
wake up again by himself, Jesus said to them plainly, 
“Lazarus is dead. And for your sakes, I’m glad I 
wasn’t there, because his death is going to give you 
more faith in Me. Let’s go to him now.” 

So Thomas said bravely, “Let’s go. We'll all die 
along with Him.” 

Then they all went to Bethany, the town in Judea 
where Mary and Martha and Lazarus lived. When 
they got there. Jesus found that Lazarus had been 
buried for four days. Many of the Jews were trying to 
comfort Martha and Mary. 


If You Had Been Here 


When Martha heard that Jesus had come, she went 
right out to meet Him. She said to Him, “Lord, if You 
had been here, my brother would not have died. But I 
know that whatever You ask of God, He will give it 
to You.” 

Jesus said to her, “Your brother will come to life 
again.” 

Martha answered, “Yes, I know that he will come to 
life again at the end of the world.” 

Then Jesus said, “I am the resurrection and the life. 
Everybody who believes in Me will live forever. Do 
you believe that?” 


| Believe 


Martha said, “Yes, Lord, I believe that you are the 
Son of the living God, who has come into this world.” 

Martha left Jesus then, and called her sister Mary. 
“Jesus is here,” she said, “and He wants to know 
where you are.” , 

As soon as Mary heard that, she junaped up and 
went looking for Jesus. Martha and Mary lived in the 
town, but Martha had met Jesus outside the town. 
When the Jews saw Mary get up quickly and start off, 
they thought she was going to Lazarus’ grave to think 
about him and cry. But she did not. She went on 
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until she found Jesus and knelt at His feet and said the 
same thing Martha had said, “Lord, if You had been 
here, Lazarus wouldn’t have died!” 


Where Have You Laid Him? : 


When Jesus saw her crying, He felt very sad. He 
said, “Where have you laid him?” 

They led Jesus to Lazarus’ tomb, which was a kind 
of hollow rock, with another rock for a door. 

Jesus began to cry. They all said to one another, 
“See how much He loved Lazarus!” 

But some of the cranky ones kept saying to them- 
selves, “He cured the blind man; why didn’t He keep 


‘Lazarus from dying, if He loved him so much?” 


Take the Stone Away 


Jesus was moaning to Himself as He came to the 
grave. He said to them, “Take away the stone.” He 
meant the stone that was used to close up the doorway. 

Martha said, “Do you think we ought to, Lord? Be- 
cause he’s been buried four days and he has begun to 
decay. It will make a very bad odor if we open his 
grave.” 

Jesus answered, “Didn’t I tell you that,if you be- 
lieve, you shall see the glory of God?” 

So they didn’t argue any more, but just moved the 
stone away from the doorway. It was a very big heavy 
stone. 

Then Jesus looked up to heaven and said, “Father, 
I thank You for hearing me. And I know You always 
hear me. But I said that because so many are standing 
around, listening to Me. I want them to believe that 
you really did send Me.” 


Lazarus, Come Out! 


He stopped for a second, and then cried out with a 
very loud voice, “Lazarus! Come out here!” 

For a minute or two, they saw nothing but the dark 
doorway in the great rock. Then, suddenly, Lazarus 
appeared, all wrapped up in white cloths so that he 
could hardly move. There was a cloth over his face, 
too. Mary and Martha were spellbound. The Jews 
were frightened half out of their wits. 

Jesus said quietly, “Take those cloths off him so he 
can walk.” 


They Thanked Jesus 


Mary and Martha were so happy they didn’t know 
what to do. Lazarus didn’t know what to say. They 
all thanked Jesus a thousand times. 

Many of the Jews who had seen this great miracle 
believed in Jesus, after that. A miracle is something 


. that only God can do, like bringing a dead man to life. 


They knew that Jesus must be God, or He couldn’t 
have done it. Of course, some of the bad Jews just 
became more jealous when they heard about it, and 
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they made up their minds more and more to try to kill 
Jesus. 

But Mary and Martha and Lazarus had a long talk 
with Jesus that night. They loved Him now more 
than ever. Do you ever have a talk with Jesus when 
you go to bed at night? He loves to have you talk 
things over with Him. You have lots of things to 
thank Him for, just as they did. When you were born, 
He gave you life, just as He gave Lazarus’ life back 
to him. 


DIRECTED READING 


By Sister Marie Cecile, S.S.J.. St. Michael H.S., 
Pontiac, Michigan. 


O: ALL THE TEACHERS in the curriculum, after the 
religion teacher, the one who can wield the most tre- 
mendous influence is the literature teacher. She can, 
by a systematic approach, launch a program that is 
directive in obtaining school goals. Through the me- 
dium of discussion groups, she can furthermore open 
new vistas of valuable information that might never 
have been unfolded. 


Determine Reading Habits 


The teacher first learns the reading habits of those 
in her classes. In a reading program she is faced with 
problems. Some students read indiscriminately, others 
a sickly diet, a few selectively. Here lies the task that 
only an enthusiastic lover of books can tackle. Experi- 
ence has taught us the many dividends that can be 
reaped by individual interest in pupils. The first step 
is to ferret from the students themselves information 
concerning the subjects they are taking. The following 
interrogations prove helpful. What subject do you like 
best? What vocational work, if any, are you inter- 
ested in? What kind of reading do you do? How many 
books have you read in a month? What periodicals do 
you read? After this census taking, the teacher files the 
questionnaire which serves as a future guide in the 
directed reading program of the student. 


Keeping Record of Reading 


Now the teacher is faced with interesting the unin- 
terested student in reading, and in directing the tastes 
of the partially and very interested into channels of 
individual appeal. She equips each member of the 
class with a good-sized reading card on which he will 
make his entries. On the top line will appear the 
student’s name, English course, room number, and 
year. The second line will contain the date of the book 
reading, the title, the author, the source from which the 
book has been obtained (home or library), and the ap- 
preciative comment about the book read. Brief as this 
record may appear, it will serve as an index of the 
improved reading habits of the student. The teacher 
next proceeds with individual guidance marked by per- 
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SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE FOR MEN 


(A Catholic college for men, resident and day, St. Mary’s College was founded in 
1913 as a junior college and academy. The College received its charter as a four- 
year college of liberal arts in 1925, and since 1933 St. Mary’s has been under the con- 
trol of the Brothers of the Christian Schools.) 





LOCATION 


The campus is located at the west limits of Winona, Minnesota, on a terrace of land 
overlooking the Mississippi Valley. Sixty acres are devoted directly to College build- 
ings and student activities. Direct all communications to The Registrar, St. Mary's 
College, Terrace Heights, Winona, Minnesota. 
















ACCREDITATIONS AND AFFILIATIONS 


Saint Mary’s College is a member of the National Catholic Educational Association, 
of the Association of American Colleges, of the Christian Brothers Educational Asso- 
ciation, and of the Association of Minnesota Colleges. It is fully accredited by the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools as a degree grant- 
ing institution. It is affiliated with the Catholic University of America. The College 
is on the approved list of Colleges of Arts and Sciences which is published by the 
American Medical Association. It is approved by the Veterans Administration for 
training under Public Laws 16, 346, and 550. The College is approved by the Depart- 
ment of State for the education of foreign students. 










COLLEGE OBJECTIVES 


St. Mary’s College aims at developing the true Christian—the supernatural man who 
thinks, judges, and acts according to the principles of integral human nature enlight- 
ened by Faith. More specifically, the College aims at developing the intellect by 
strengthening one’s grasp on basic principles and by forming habits of judgment in the 
light of these principles. The College also attempts to refine the feelings so that 
man’s sensibility is in line with his intelligence. While always bearing in mind the 
inscrutable depths of human freedom, and the mysteries of the grace of God, St. 
Mary’s further considers that as the mind grows in truth, the spirit loves the be- 
fitting good. 













FACULTY 










Brothers of the Christian Schools (F.S.C.), members of the diocesan clergy, laymen. 
ea 
DEGREES 


Bachelor of Arts (Biology — Chemistry — Economics — English — History — Latin — 
Mathematics—Philosophy—Physics. Divisional majors in 1) History and _ the 
Social Studies—2) Languages—3) Science and Mathematics) 













Bachelor of Science (Natural Sciences—Business Administration—Business Educa- 
tion) 








CURRICULUM DEPARTMENTS 










English Music Religion 
Biology History Economics 
Physics Education Philosophy 
Chemistry Psychology Mathematics 
Physical Education 
Speech, Drama, Radio 
Classical Languages (Latin, Greek) 
Modern Languages (French, German, Spanish) 















Illustrations (counter-clockwise) : intercollegiate baseball; Glee Club; in the classroom; 
afternoon social ; intercollegiate basketball; Variety Show. 
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SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE FOR MEN 


THE CO-CURRICULUM 


Student Personnel Services: Orientation Program — Health Services — Counseling 
Bureau—Placement Bureau—Formal and Informal Functions. 

College Societies and Clubs: The Rural Life Club—The Philosophy Club—The Engi- 
neering Club—The Biology Club—The Student Commission—The German Club—The 
French Club—The Spanish Club—Classical Language Club—Student Affiliates of 
American Chemical Society—Commerce Club—Burbage Players—Monogram Club— 
Blessed Benildus Vocation Club—Third Order Secular of St. Francis—National Fed- 
eration of Catholic College Students—Mission Club—Servi Domini—Holy Name Soci- 
ety—Winter Sports Club—Journalism Fraternity—Dramatics Fraternity—Forensics 
Fraternity—Spanish Fraternity. 

Student Publications: Nexus (newsmagazine)—Redman (annual). 

Athletic Program: Intercollegiate (football—basketball—baseball—tennis—golf). In- i Q 





tramural (basketball—volleyball—touch football—badminton—golf—tennis—table ten- 
nis—swimming—skiing—handball — tobogganing — ice-skating — fishing — small game 
hunting). 





ADMISSION: GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


1) All applications for admission should be directed to The Registrar. 2) Preliminary 
application blank, forwarded on request, must be completely filled out. 3) Complete 
oficial transcript of the four-year high school course is to be forwarded by the high 
school principal to The Registrar. 4) Applicants from other recognized colleges must 
submit a transcript of credits and an honorable dismissal from all colleges attended. 





ADMISSION: SCHOLASTIC REQUIREMENTS 


Students are admitted to Saint Mary’s College without regard to the pattern of sub- 
jects taken in high school. In evaluating an application for admission, the Commit- 
tee on Admissions gives first consideration to a student’s ability to do successful work 
at Saint Mary’s College as evidenced by the quality of work the student has done in 
high school. If there are deficiencies in the pattern of subjects a student offers for 
entrance to a particular curriculum he will be informed whether it is possible for 
him to remove the deficiencies before or after entering Saint Mary’s College. 





The entrance requirements are as follows: a) Graduation from an accredited high 
school. b) Rank in the upper two-thirds of the high school graduating class. c) Re- 
commendation of the high school principal. 

Students who do not meet the second requirement may be considered for admission 
on the basis of test results obtained in any one of the many recognized testing programs. 


ANNUAL EXPENSES 












ene Sa Oe OU GUN a oi os 6:0 6 5n's oS he o's Hd Sue od ews ve slae $10.00 
coos Gopcnd: (All TESIIONE GEMGEINS) 6. s ccccciccncccsashseedsvesion 10.00 
IN He IN iyo on 5 4.0: in po dks os wlaged sd wine clo baled peed Sales 400.00 
Room and board (all resident students) .........cccccccccccccccccccs 600.00 


N.B. Student financial aids: Grants-in-Aid, awarded to students following first 
semester of Freshman year are available to students who averaged C or better in 
previous semester and who are in such need; Student Work Concessions, or con- 
tracts to do work useful to the College, are granted to well-qualified students; Stu- 
dent Loans may be made to sophomores, juniors, seniors in need of aid provided 
circumstances are such as to make likely repayment of the loan. 













SCHOLARSHIPS 





A limited number of partial scholarships are available both to high school graduates 
and to students already enrolled in St. Mary’s College. 






Illustrations (clockwise) : radto workshop; section of cumpus; intercollegiate religion sem- 
inar ; semi-private boarders’ room; science laboratory; winter sports. 
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sonal interest with respect to background in reading. 
The instructor will point out books that appeal, check 
periodically books read, and note regularly whether or 
not the record is kept. In order to encourage more 
extensive reading, the teacher occasionally provides 
class periods during which the book is begun. Once 
interest is established, the book will most likely be 
completed. 


Correlating Reading with Other Subjects 

Every subject in the curriculum with the exception 
of mathematics correlates to some degree with litera- 
ture. Teachers prepare lists of books that have rela- 
tive value and plan with the literature teacher an inte- 
grated program in reading that will enrich the life of 
the student and discover for him additional knowledge 
about the courses he is studying. A suggested aid in 
the program in reading is Looking at Life Through 
American Literature, by Nellie Mae Lombard, Stan- 
ford University Press, Stanford University, California. 
Other excellent books are Modern Catholic Literature, 
by Fr. H. Walker, S.J. of The Queen’s Work, and 4 
Reading List for Catholics, from the America Press. 
The library and book reviews in reliable periodicals 
will provide either the titles of books or lists that serve 
as excellent aids. 


Discussing Books Read 

Once the reading program is under way, several dis- 
cussions of a personal or general nature about the 
books read are held regularly. The student reporting 
gives a personal review which will consist of a bio- 
graphical word about the author, a strong point in his 
writing, a brief resume of the book itself, and a recom- 
mendation of the book for reading by others. If a 
discussion is to be conducted, then the discussion should 
be initiated by the preparation of a question evolving 
from the book read, or a question that has been sug- 
gested in the book by the author himself. Communi- 
cating discoveries to others whether they be of an ad- 
venturous, humorous, satirical, or tragical nature be- 
comes contagious. Others desirous of sharing in the 
role of discussants see the necessity of becoming read- 
ing addicts. This procedure achieves its end. 


Emphasizing Bibliotherapy 


Every teacher is confronted with problems in be- 
havior. The best procedure for coping with them is by 
bibliotherapy. This is an attempt to develop a tech- 
nique for implanting in the mind of the student sound 
principles of conduct. The bibliotherapeutic method 
selects reading that will assist the student to overcome 
character deficiencies, improve personality, and acquire 
character. Character Formation Through Books: A 
Bibliography* is an invaluable aid in assisting litera- 
ture teachers to project successfully a program in be- 
havioristic reading. This study provides a character 


* Catholic University Press, 1945. 
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index which facilitates the teacher’s placing into the 


hands of the students the book that will emphasize the 
trait to be cultivated. The moderator using this guide 
finds it most helpful in dealing with behavior problems, 


“Core” Books 


In recent times a new term, core, has appeared in 
relation to book reading. From the current applica- 
tion of the term, a core book can be defined as one 
which touches at the center of a truth or strikes at the 
heart of the matter. A core book in a reading program 
consists, therefore, of that book which, in one respect 
or another, is pertinent to the subject or unit studied 
and, hence, constitutes a “must” in a reading require- 
ment. If a class were undertaking an intense study of 
such problems as race prejudice, democracy, labor and 
industry, human conflict, the family, or the Christian 
in society, then an extension of bibliotherapy could be 
applied effectively through the medium of core reading. 

To be specific, if the race problem were being studied 
and divergent views concerning race were held by a 
student group, a clear view of the problem would be 
met in such novels as The Dove Flies South, by James 
Hyland, and Dark Symphony, by Elizabeth Adams. In 
addition to the short stories, “The Trouble,” by J. F. 
Powers and “The Little Black Boys,” by Clara Laid- 
law and the journalistic effort of Westbrook Pegler’s 
“And the World Was Purified,” strikingly evoke a 
definite response to a correct attitude toward race and 
serve as excellent core reading. By core reading the 
student’s vision is enlarged as he awakens to a keener 
perception of truth, a perception that invariably causes 
him to translate into his own living the objective aspect 
of the problem, namely that all men are created equal. 


Supplementary Books 


Pertinent to core books are supplementary books 
which evoke values that may be found, to a greater or 
less degree, on the natural plane. Here are stressed 
the natural qualities of generosity, friendliness, for- 
bearance, gratitude, cheerfulness, bravery, honesty, 
honor, loyalty, manliness, patriotism, and responsibility. 
The books stressing these qualities are important in a 
therapeutic procedure, but in comparison with the core 
reading program are one step below the core books in 
so far as they stress natural qualities in human person- 
alities. These books, however, are indispensable aids 
and are of prime importance because a teacher effects 
her first successes in bibliotherapy by working on 
those natural chararter deficiencies from which arise 
problems to be corrected. Once a teacher arouses the 
interest of a student toward the elimination of a fault 
by the acquisition of a wholesome quality, she can pro- 
ceed to direct the student toward the conquest of the 
more weighty and vital problems of human living. 

The differentiation of core and supplementary read- 
ing in a bibliotherapeutic program can be disposed of 
as a technicality of terms. If considered, however, a 
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sharp distinction can be discerned. Supplementary 
books serve to cultivate natural qualities while core 
books aid the reader to perceive universal and spiritual 
truths. Reading selected to meet character problems on 
either level accomplishes ultimately what bibliotherapy 
aims to achieve—growth in spiritual vision and per- 
sonal betterment. In school goals and out-of-school 
behavior in a guidance program of this kind is achieved 
through character improvement in the life of each 
individual student. 


The Welfare State” 


(Continued from page 549) 





without exaggeration, we may not overlook the fact that 
we face a condition and not a theory. Many do not real- 
ize sufficiently what the Industrial Revolution still in 
process has been doing to ownership of productive 
property, the traditional basis of economic security. 
Even when fully employed, perhaps a majority of 
American workers have a hard time making ends meet, 
let alone save for the proverbial rainy day. Also many 
whose incomes permit providing for their own security 
spend foolishly up to the last cent. They could afford to 
provide against sickness and old age through private in- 
surance. Instead they thoughtlessly prefer to run the 
risk of not getting seriously sick, of not being hospital- 
ized for a long time, or of not needing help in old age. 
Who is to take care of people who cannot or will not 
take care of themselves? Until society is organized in 
accordance with the teachings of the encyclicals, the 
State would fail in its duty if it did not assume major 


responsibility for social security. No government today 
would last long if it did not. 


Constructive Criticism 

No one with the slightest acquaintance with Catholic 
social teaching should be taken in by the political prin- 
ciple that “that government governs best which governs 
least.” It would not hold true even in a community of 
saints. Government will always be needed to provide for 
the general welfare in an ideal as well as in the existing 
social order, and as much of it as the common good re- 
quires. Catholic critics of the Welfare State would do 
better to follow the example of Pope Pius XI than to 
mouth false political maxims. He deplores, as they do, 
the fact that “the State has been overwhelmed and 
crushed by almost infinite tasks and duties.’'® But he is 
constructive in his criticism. His cure is to restore 
the “rich social life which was once highly developed 
through associations of various kinds” through “the re- 
establishment of the industries and professions.”!* He 
would have them share with the State and under its 
watchful direction the responsibility for the common 
good in economic life. By the “industries and profes- 
sions” the Pope means self-governing associations of 
all those engaged in each industry and profession, 
whether as employers or as employes. He recommends 
that the State “and every good citizen” work to abolish 
“the conflict between the hostile classes” and encourage 


and promote “harmonious cooperation of the industries 


and professions.”’'® 


15 Pope Pius XI, Quadragesimo Anno, sec. 113. 
U ‘ 3 


16 Pope Pius XI, Quadragesimo Anno, sec. 
17 Ibid, sec. 78 and 82. 
18 Jbid, sec. 81 and 83. 
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Father Irala as a young man, approaching a ner- 
vous breakdown, sought help from the famous 
psychologist Father Laburu, S.J]. This experience 
enriched his own approach to the solving of every- 
day personal problems. 
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Herein, then, is practical knowledge, not specu- 
lative knowledge, on methods of handling the 
ordinary every-day problems of inefficiency, mental 
wandering, overwork, worry, ordinary insomnia 
and lack of self-control. It is based on the author's 
experience in guiding and helping thousands of 
persons with minor disorders in their personal 
lives. 


Containing the Catholic solution to difficulties of 
those— 


finding themselves fatigued from excessive work, 
from worries or sufferings; 


who are healthy of mind but who wish greater 
efficiency in studies or business; greater 
energy and constancy in carrying out plans; 
greater control of feelings and instincts; and 
more job satisfaction and interior happiness. 


A priest. ‘‘For the past month I have been using your 
methods in the direction of souls. Several have quickly 
found light and joy or extraordinary new courage. 
Difficult cases are progressing toward a happy solution.” 
An association of Catholic teachers. “We sincerely 
recommend your valuable and practical lectures for 
having done so much good for our associates.” 


This bids well to be one of the most important Catholic books of the year! 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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The Life of Saint Dominic Savio. 
By Saint John Bosco. Translated 
from the fifth Italian edition, by 
Paul Aronica, S.D.B. (Salesiana 
Publishers, Paterson, N. J., 1955; 
pages Xxix, 112; price $2.75). 


Saint John Bosco’s little “Life of 
Dominic Savio” is the classic life of 
this boy saint. It was written just 
a few years after the death of Dom- 
inic Savio, and it still retains its 
marked appeal to boys and girls, 
especially teen-agers. Saint John 
Bosco’s marvelous analysis of the 
soul of a young boy seeking high 
sanctity from a very early age, is a 
source of edification to every boy or 
girl who has yielded in the slightest 
degree to the attraction of the vir- 
tues of the Gospel. The young 
Dominic was a pupil in the Oratory 
founded by John Bosco. With great 
regret the saintly young student, 
scarcely fifteen years of age, had to 
leave the Oratory when serious 
sickness overtook him, and go back 
to his parents’ home in Mondonio 
to die. He yielded to the advice of 
his beloved John Bosco, though he 
wished to remain with his great 
teacher and leader of boys. With 
true resignation to the will of God, 
he took leave of Don Bosco with 
these words: “Since you don’t want 
this carcass of mine, I'll have to 
take it back to Mondonio.” Dom- 
inic died within ten days, March 9, 
1857. His sentiments are best ex- 
pressed in a little verse he liked to 
repeat : 


“All that I have Thou gavest to me, 
To bow to Thy Will now be mine.” 


In the late years of the nineteenth 
century, many advocated that the 
cause of his canonization be intro- 
duced. Cardinal Salotti said of him: 
“A lad of such exemplary holiness 

. should be held out to the entire 
world as a model of Christian per- 
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fection.” In the preface of an ear- 
lier edition of this same work Arch- 
bishop Cushing wrote that the life 
of this saintly boy “will in time 
strike deep roots in the hearts of our 
American youth, encouraging them 
to draw light and strength in the 
shaping of their daily lives from 
the wellspring of eternal youth— 
Christ’s Gospel.” Writing about the 
early First Communion permitted to 
Dominic at seven years of age, Don 
Bosco makes this observation: “The 
importance of careful preparation 
for and the devout reception of 
First Communion cannot be too 
strongly emphasized ; it is far better 
to defer it, or even not to make it 
at all, than to make it carelessly.” 

Dominic aspired to study for the 
priesthood. He had great mental 
gifts, particularly a remarkable mem- 
ory. But God willed otherwise. 
Dominic was not to live to realize 
his goal, but he became, even in the 
delicate state of his health, an ar- 
dent apostle of souls. Even in his 
very young years at home, he spent 
much time teaching the young. His 
personal magnetism was great, and 
he won many boys to the practice of 
virtue. Today we honor him as the 
saint of youth. In 1914 the Bishop 
of Salford in England wrote of 
Dominic: He is “just an ordinary 
school boy . . . a peculiarly appro- 
priate patron for all Catholic school 
children.” St. Pius X called him “a 
real model for the youth of our 
times.” 

We commend this translation by 
Paul Aronica to all teachers of 
youth. The translation is excellent ; 
the type-page, attractive. 

(Rt. Rev. Msgr.) P. E. CAMPBELL 


Memoria del V-CIEC. Quinto Con- 
greso Interamericano de Educa- 
cion Catolica (Havana, Cuba: 
Editorial Echeverria, 1954; pages 


g18). 


More and more Religious in vari- 
ous parts of the world are following 
the counsel of the Holy Father and 
meeting in groups to study and bet- 
ter the work of their apostolate. 
Catholics of the United States and 
their neighbors “South of the Bor- 
der” have already hold five annual 
Inter-American Congresses. 

“The Formation of the Catholic 
Teachers and Professors and the At- 
tainment of Degrees” constituted 
the theme for the fifth meeting of 
the Inter-American Catholic Educa- 
tional Congress in Havana, Cuba. 
The theme was suggested by the 
fourth C.I.E.C. held in Rio de Jan- 
eiro, Brazil, and ratified by a pre- 
paratory meeting. The proceedings 
of this fifth congress, held in Jan- 
uary, 1954 from the 4th to the 12th, 
were issued in October of the same 
year. 

The volume of proceedings is in- 
troduced with the radio message of 
Pope Pius XII to the members of 
the Congress, on the topic of “The 
Secret of Good Schools.” 

He said, in part, “Ibero-America, 
in which the Church, fully conscious 
of the cultural mission which accom- 
panies its religious message, devel- 
oped . . . an educative and scholas- 
tic endeavor which . . . we may call 
magnificent.” 

But it is not well to rest in this 
praise. Hence, the prevailing idea 
of the Inter-American Catholic Ed- 
ucational Congress is that the natu- 
ral gifts and good qualities of the 
teacher are not enough. A serious, 
integrated preparation is required. 

The general theme was subdi- 
vided into sectional topics and these 
assigned well in advance to commis- 
sions, formed by the various coun- 
tries represented. The results of 
these independent studies were pre- 
sented at the congress as formal 
papers, accompanied by problems 
and questions for general discus- 
sion. 
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The seven commissions offered g 
number of conclusions by way of 
summary of the work of the con. 
gress : 

The ideal for the person of 
the teacher is the ideal of human 
and Christian perfection—the Dj- 
vine Master. 

All teachers must possess an 
adequate knowledge of the Catholic 
religion. They must possess also a 
profound knowledge of history, ge- 
ography, literature, tradition, and 
an understanding of the social en- 
vironment and achievements of the 
country in which they are working. 

3. All educators need a solid phil- 
osophical formation from a twofold 
viewpoint: for their personal for- 
mation and for the exercise of the 
office of teaching. Educators need 
also a solid religious, scientific and 
literary knowledge for the complete- 
ness of their philosophical forma- 
tion. 

The congress petitions eccles- 
iastical authorities and recommends 
to superiors of religious orders and 
congregations to give every facility 
to priests and Sisters who are going 
to enter the teaching profession in 
order that they may prepare them- 
selves in advance for such a career, 

5. The congress wishes and urges 
that directors of schools and reli- 
gious superiors make every possible 
effort to provide teachers with off- 
cially recognized academic degrees. 
This course of action is necessary 
for the prestige of Catholic educa- 
tion and for the good name of the 
individual institutions. Further- 
more, such action is a public and 
official example of conformity to 
the norms of the Holy See, com- 
piled and sent to the congress by 
the Sacred Congregation of Semi- 
nary and University Studies. 

6. In accordance with the wishes 
of the Holy See, the congress de- 
sires and urges that in every nation 
there be established centers of 
higher learning, Catholic universi- 
ties, Catholic normal schools and 
centers of specialization, for grant- 
ing of appropriate degrees. 

7. The congress urges all direct- 
ors of schools to give preference to 
graduate teachers. 

8. The Catholic educator must 
persuade himself that the noble 
mission to which he is dedicated de- 
mands of him a continuous effort of 
preparation and study throughout 
his life. (Continued on page 572) 
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VISUALIZING the Life of Christ 


By Brother Anthony G. Jansen, S.M., University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio 


N ADAPTING the accompanying chart on the public 

life of Christ to classroom use, the writer has fol- 
lowed as closely as possible the outline of events of our 
Lord’s life as given in Father Elwell’s Religion Series, 
Book II, Through Christ Our Lord. In those places that 
needed further clarification, the Gospel Harmony pub- 
lised by St. Anthony Guild Press was used. 

The chart illustrates in diagrammatic form the public 
life of Christ beginning with His Baptism and ending 
with His Ascension into heaven. Each country of the 
map has been given a distinct marking scheme so as to 
enable the student to follow the journeys of our Lord 
as He passed from Perea in number one to Judea in 
number two, back into Perea for number three, and so 
on. It is important to be familiar with this marking 
scheme in order to follow the chart of events intel- 
ligently. 

The chart takes in three years and four months, the 
heavy vertical lines indicating the division of each year. 
Two very important lines run horizontally across the 
chart; one, near the top representing the city of Cap- 
harnaum ; the other, near the bottom, representing the 
city of Jerusalem. Any circle that appears on these lines 
indicates that that event took place either in Jerusalem 
or Capharnaum. 


Meaning of Circles on Chart 


It is also important to remember that all recorded 
events of Christ’s life are not indicated by a separate 
circle on this chart. Some circles cover two, three, or 
even four events. For example, number twelve repre- 
sents events of one day in Galilee (cure of Peter’s 
mother-in-law and the cure of the demoniac) and 
Christ’s preaching through Galilee (cure of a leper and 
the cure of the paralytic at Capharnaum). Number 
forty-two indicates the feast of the Tabernacles and 
likewise all the incidents that took place there in refer- 
ence to Christ. Numbers sixty-five and sixty-six have 
reference to the entire Passion of our Lord which takes 
up at least a chapter in each of the Evangelists. 
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Too many circles would only serve to confuse the 
student. Enough have been used so as to encompass the 
entire life of Christ and at the same time enable the stu- 
dent to acquire an intelligent grasp of the whole chart. 
Sometimes a circle indicates not so much an event in 
Christ’s life as a place where He was preaching and 
teaching the people. Number twenty-four indicates the 
locality in which Christ began teaching in parables ; 
number forty-seven the district where He did much 
teaching at that same time. 


Correlation of Events with Chart 


It may be asked by some whether the events of 
Christ’s life occurred exactly as indicated on the chart. 
For the most part the answer is yes. There are two 
places that are open to controversy. The first of these is 
number thirty-nine, the Transfiguration of our Lord. 
Some authors hold that Christ was transfigured on a 
mountain in the district of Trachonitis north of Galilee. 
Others maintain that He was transfigured on a moun- 
tain southwest of the Sea of Galilee. Since the authority 
upon which this chart is based holds the latter opinion, 
this chart is indicated that way. 

Another point of difference among authors is that 
portion of Christ’s life which took place between the 
feast of the Tabernacles in October of Christ’s third 
year and the feast of the Dedication in December of the 
same year. Some say that Christ did not return to Cap- 
harnaum ; others say that He did. This chart aligns itself 
with those who say that He did. 
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The Value of the Chart 

The value of having our Lord’s life diagrammed 
on a chart lies in the fact that each incident of His 
life is no longer studied in itself but rather in re- 
lation to all the other events of His three years 
of public preaching. Without such a chart the student 
has a very difficult time in understanding the value 
of an event of our Lord’s life because he does not see 
it in relation to the whole of His life. To his mind 
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each event is of equal importance and to be studied 
only for what moral good it can offer him here and now, 
Hence, the religion course for him degenerates into a 
series of stories about our Lord’s life concluding every 
time with the same old recommendation of being 
virtuous. 

With the aid of the chart, however, each event is seen 
in the light of what preceded and what is to come. It 
fits into a picture. Each event builds upon what has 
passed until the student begins to feel the real drama in 
the life of our Lord, until he begins to realize that 
Christ was a living person facing real difficulties in 
the attainment of His purpose. By this means the 
student is able to reach the personality of Christ, which 
is the objective of a course on the life of Christ. Once 
a student is captivated by the personality of Christ, 
without a doubt he will take an interest in whatever 
He does or says. 


Period of Obscurity 


These points can be proved better through actual ex- 
amples from the chart than from long explanations. 
Looking at the entire chart of Christ’s public life, one 
is able to classify it into four rather distinct parts. First, 
a period of obscurity beginning with His baptism at 
number one and extending up to His first miracle at 
Capharnaum at number twelve. This period, lasting ap- 
proximately a year, was a time in which the people 
were only getting acquainted with this Man of Nazareth. 
Not so much was known about Him and, of course, 
this itself was a reason for their curiosity in Him. 

A period of popularity starts with number twelve, 
the events of one day in Galilee, and lasts to number 
twenty-nine, the second rejection of Christ from Naz- 
areth. It is during this period that Christ became pop- 
ular with the people and had tremendous influence over 
them. Yet, even in this period there began the move- 
ment of opposition instigated by the leaders of Jeru- 
salem. It can be noticed from the chart that Christ 
spent the major portion of His public life in Galilee. 
Without the chart this fact would hardly be noticed, 
yet it is quite significant. 


Choice of Capharnaum as Headquarters 

Christ stayed in Galilee using Capharnaum as His 
headquarters because of the obstinacy and hardhearted- 
ness that He met with in Jerusalem, especially from the 
Pharisees. He wanted at all costs to avoid trouble 
with them, so He went to Galilee where the people 
received Him with open hearts. Despite this fact, the 
Sanhedrin wanted to know more about this man who 
called Himself the Messias, so they sent spies up from 
Jerusalem to watch Christ and to listen carefully to 
whatever He said. 

Note how often He was challenged for His words 
or actions. At Capharnaum (#12) He was ques- 
tioned for forgiving the paralytic his sins. On three 
other occasions He was severely rebuked for per- 
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forming a cure on the Sabbath, at number twelve when 
He cured the Demoniac (Luke 4,33-37), at number 
fifteen when He cured the infirm man at the pool 
(John 5,1-15), and at number seventeen when He 
cured the man with the withered hand (Mark 3;1-6). 
Altogether there were seven times that Christ worked 
cures on the Sabbath, the others occurring at number 
twelve again and numbers forty-two, forty-seven, and 
forty-nine. With the aid of the chart these events 
could be taken as a unit to see the connection among 
them and what principle of conduct of the Jews Christ 
was trying to reestablish. 


Points Emphasized by Chart 


In this period of popularity there are two important 
events that have tremendous significance. Note their 
position on the chart, and the emphasis of their im- 
portance. The first of these events is the Sermon on 
the Mount at number nineteen. Without a doubt, this 
is one message that Christ really wanted to put across 
to the people. In it He wanted to lay down clearly and 
concisely the main tenets of His New Law, the law 
of love. Using modern day terminology, the Sermon 
on the Mount could be called Christ’s keynote address. 
Given at number nineteen, it came in the middle of 
His second year at a time when the people had most 


interest in Him. Had it been given earlier, many 


would have missed it; had it been given later, the oppo- 
sition of the Pharisees would have disturbed its influ- 
ence on the people. Christ in His infinite Wisdom gave 
it at the right moment. 

The other event of importance is number twenty-four 
on the chart. This event indicates the time and locality 
in which Christ began teaching in parables. Students 
often find the meaning of these parables rather con- 
fusing. With the aid of the chart the reasons behind 
their use can be made quite evident. As has been men- 
tioned already, the Pharisees were watching Christ as 
closely as possible and even challenging Him on cer- 
tain occasions. These Pharisees had a tremendous influ- 
ence—although one of fear—over the people, and the 
effect of their constant disagreement with Christ began 
to confuse the people and weaken their attachment to 
Christ. To avoid this, Christ began to tell the truth in 
forms of stories, innocent enough to avoid the rebuttal 
of the Pharisees, yet pregnant with meaning for those 
who were really desirous of interpretation and under- 
standing. 


Period of Opposition 

The third part of Christ’s public life is a period of 
opposition, the beginnings of which have been already 
noticed in the period of popularity. However, it begins 
in full force at number twenty-nine, Christ’s second 
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rejection from Nazareth, and continues down to the 
very day of His death on Good Friday. To explain 
every occasion on which Christ had trouble with the 
Pharisees in this period would be useless, herein. Let 
it suffice to mention only two incidents that show the 
value of the chart as a teaching aid. 

As can be noticed from the chart, Christ attended 
He missed 
one in the third year of His preaching. No doubt there 


only three Passover feasts at Jerusalem. 


are many reasons that impelled Christ to forego this 
visit to Jerusalem and perhaps, one of the most pow- 
erful of these was to avoid meeting the leaders of the 
people in Jerusalem. But something worthy of note is 
the fact that in the very month that the feast of the 
Passover was celebrated in Jerusalem, Christ prepared 
the people for His promise of the Holy Eucharist by 
the multiplication of the loaves and fishes and then 
actually gave them the promise shortly after. The 
Pharisees, of course, bitterly opposed the idea of eat- 
ing the body and blood of Christ, and even many of 
our Lord’s own disciples lost their faith in Him. Notice 
that it was shortly after giving this promise that Christ 
left Galilee for the North Country. No doubt, He 
wanted to let the bitter opposition to this new proposal 
settle down. Yet a better reason for this trip, perhaps, 
was His desire to find out what the apostles thought of 
Him and to prepare and strengthen them for the diffi- 
cult days ahead. 


Climax 

The climax of this verbal battle between Christ and 
the religious leaders of the Jews came on Wednesday 
of Holy Week, when Christ was in Jerusalem for the 
feast of the Passover. In order to entrap Him at this 
time, the Pharisees banded together with the Sadducees 
and Herodians. Normally, these three religious groups 
were violent enemies of one another. Now, they found 
reason for their unity in their last desperate attempt 
to ensnare Christ in His words. They needed some 
reason which would be accepted by the people for put- 
ting Christ to death. 

The Pharisees and Herodians posed the question of 
whether it was lawful to give tribute to Caesar or not. 
Although the question sounded rather innocent, it con- 
tained an extremely subtle catch. Had Christ answered, 
“Yes,” He would have been denounced by the Phar- 
isees as being disloyal to the Jewish nation. Had He 
said, “No,” the Herodians would have reported Him 
to Herod as being a traitor to Rome. Christ slipped 
through the horns of this dilemma by laying down a 
principle that will endure till the end of time: “Render 
to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and to God the 
things that are God’s.” 


Sadducees Next 


The Sadducees were the next to take up the battle. 
Since they did not believe in the resurrection of the 
body, they wanted to make Christ look ridiculous in 
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holding to such a belief. Hence they offered an ex- 
tremely absurd example of a woman who had seven 
husbands and then asked which one of the seven would 
be her husband in heaven. Christ handled this case by 
remarking calmly that in the next life there would be 
no marriage but all would be as angels of God. 


Basis of the Whole Law of God 


In desperation, the Pharisees sent to Christ one of 
the doctors of the law, a man whose profession it was 
to know all the intricacies of the Jewish law and the 
scriptures. He asked Christ which was the greatest 
commandment in the law. This question is not so easy 
as it sounds. The religious leaders of that day often 
argued amongst themselves as to which was the great- 
est commandment. Since there were over six hundred 
laws to pick from, no one ventured a final answer on 
such a question. Yet Christ, with the wisdom of the 
Godhead, drew the essence out of the six hundred, and 
forntulated the two commandments that are the basis 
of the whole law of God, namely, the love of God and 
the love of neighbor. 

Studied from their position on the chart, these three 
final attempts to ensnare Christ in His speech add tre- 
mendously to the real drama in our Lord’s life. With 
the aid of the chart, the student is able to see how the 
opposition continually grows throughout the entire 
three years of public preaching until it climaxes in the 





actual seizure and crucifixion of Christ. From this 
point of view the events of our Lord’s life take on new 
meaning and new significance and thus help to put 
across to the student the personality of Christ. 


Other Advantages of the Chart 

Besides the value explained at length above, the chart 
has a number of other points in its favor as a teaching 
aid. If the teacher wishes to stress the choosing and 
formation of the apostles, those numbers of the chart 
that relate to the apostles could be studied as a unit. 
Perhaps, the same thing could be done with the sacra- 
ments. Notice from the chart that Christ emphasized 
the necessity of Baptism at the very beginning of His 
public life in His own Baptism (#1) and in the talk 
with Nicodemus (#7). Again the chart serves as an 
aid in helping the student know where and when an 
event took place in relation to all the other events of 
Christ’s life. And often times this where and when of 
an event is important in bringing out its real significance. 


Methods of Using the Chart 


To be most useful, the chart should be large enough 
for all to see, and it should be hung in front of the 
classroom. If this is done, it can be used as a refer- 
ence chart throughout the entire semester. If a new 
event is to be explained, it can be pointed out on the 

(Continued on page 569) 
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Everything you want in a literature dis- 
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unit keeps every copy easy to see, select 
and replace. New design provides roomy, 
neat arrangement, always . . . no time- 


consuming tidying up ... no torn covers. scuffing. 
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Adds Sound to Your Films 
on Any Projector 

A new adjunct to visual aids is the 
Cinesone Sound Adapter Unit. This unit, 
manufactured by the Foto Corporation of 
America, 40-27 24 Street, Long Island 
City 1, N. Y., gives sound to film on any 
8mm or 16mm silent or optical sound 
projector. It comes complete with adapter, 
microphone, 5-tube amplifier, and 6” PM 
speaker in a compact, convenient carry- 
ing case. The unit will record both voice 
and music on any standard magnetic track. 





All regular recording and playback fa- 
cilities are provided with the unit along 
with a special automatic subduer which 


Write for Fabric Selector V33. 
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Choral Robes in beautiful colors for: 


® Vespers and Holy Days 

© Processionals 
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1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 57, Calif. Phone DUnkirk 7-3205 


permits the recording of a new track over 
the old, without erasure. It operates by a 
switch located on the adapter itself. 
Where tape recorders are already in use, 
it is not necessary to purchase the ampli- 
fier in order to derive the advantages of 
the subduer. For such cases, instruction 
sheets and all necessary leads and plugs 
are provided free of charge. 

Also available from Cinesone is a com- 
These include 
ceramic, crystal, and dynamic microphones 


plete line of accessories. 


as well as a speaker system, music-voice 
mixer, 3-speed record turntable, and moni- 
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Projection Operator 
Training Film 


Proper operation of a 16mm motion 
picture projector makes for longer life 
of the instrument as well as smoother 
functioning of the class period. 

For training teachers and students, the 
latter take to it eagerly, to operate the 
new Model 65 of Victor Animatograph 
Corporation’s 16mm sound motion picture 
projectors a training film has been pro- 
duced under the title: “Operation and 
Care of the Victor 16mm Sound Pro- 
jector.” 






















































































The film makes training easy, interest- 
ing, and thorough. A creative approach 
has been used to illustrate set-up, thread- 
ing, operation, cleaning, and lubrication. 
Liberally sprinkled with close-ups for 
threading, it also carries the viewer 
through sound and picture quality con- 
trol. Running time is 11 minutes. 

It is available from the producer, Inter- 
national Film Bureau, Chicago 4, IIl., or 
through an authorized Victor dealer. 
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Screen Carrier for 
Projection Table 


A handy screen carrier that is easily 
mounted on any of their Visual Van pro- 
jection tables and makes it possible for 
one person to move and install safely all 
equipment necessary for a complete show, 
has been announced by Cousino, Inc. 
Toledo, Ohio manufacturers of audio- 
visual equipment. 

The carrier, which will handle screens 
up to 70 inches in size, consists of a 
metal well that mounts on the underside 
of the bottom shelf and a metal bracket 
with attached canvas strap which fastens 
to the top shelf. The screen rides in a 
vertical position with no projections to 
damage furniture, doorways or the screen 
itself. 

By equipping vans with the screen car- 
rier, complete audio-visual equipment may 
be conveniently stored on the projection 
table as well as moved from room to 
room. The carrier may be purchased with 
the Visual Van or as optional equipment. 


(Continued on page 570) 
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Visualizing the Life of Christ 


(Continued from page 567) 


~“Whod think a folding chair 
could be so 


comfortable!” 


There’s a notable absence of 
squirming when people sit on 
American Seating Folding Chairs. 
Extra wide body-fitting seats and 
restful back panels mean extra 
comfort. Durability, safety, and 
convenience are other reasons 
why these chairs are pre- 
ferred in schools and 
churches. Amply braced 
steel-tube construction 


chart, and its relation to the preceding events can be 
brought to light. If a review is in order, the stydent 
can be called upon to point out each event on the chart 
as he explains it to the class. If quiz day appears, all 
the teacher need do is call off ten to twenty numbers 
on the chart for which the students must write the event 
that each represents. To enliven the interest, contests 
can be held among the students to see who can name the 
event that each number on the chart represents. 





Each Student to Have Chart 

Besides the large chart in front of the classroom, 
each student should have a chart of his own that he 
can use at class and at home. This worksheet copy 


should be filled in by the student as each event is taken 
in class. Toward the end of the semester he should be 
required to make a final copy of his own with complete 
titles and references. Besides helping to clinch the 
knowledge of events in his mind, it gives him ample 


—complete freedom 
from tipping and pinch- 
ing hazards—quiet-fold- 
ing and = in use— 
no wonder so many 
groups choose these 
chairs. Unconditionally 


guaranteed in normal 
use, by the World’s 
Leader in Public Seating. 


play in exercising his initiative. 


Ed. Note: Space does not permit concluding, herein, with the 
complete listing of the Gospel events, numbered from I to 73 
on the chart, together with chapter and verse. The list will be 
published in our June issue. 
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New No. 60 has wide, deep spring seat, uphol- 
stered in washable Dupont Fabrilite. 


No. 54 has formed birch seat. 
No. 53 has shaped steel seat. 
No. 56 has imitation-leather seat. 


Good Teaching .. . 


Memorable Teaching 


depends upon repetition, especially repetition 
that is not tiresome, dull, and monotonous to 
pupil and teacher. 

Repetitious learning will not be dull or un- 
interesting if you will use WARP’S REVIEW- 
WORKBOOKS in all your classes. These books 
follow a challenging five-point plan that takes 
the pupil over the subject matter in five different, 
five memorable, five fascinating ways. Your 
classes will become an adventure in learning 
for every pupil once you begin using these 
REVIEW-WORKBOOKS. 


WARP’S 
REVIEW-WORKBOOKS 


are available in all subjects for Grades Five, 
Six, Seven, and Eight. 
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Book Rack 
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and pamphlets 
up to 1%” 
thick. Snaps 
over rear 
cross braces. 


Kneeler snaps 
on lower rear 
cross brace. 
Plywood kneeling 
area, with or with- 
out foam-rubber 
upholstery. 


These accessories fit only American Seating Chairs 


Handy Storage Trucks are available in four styles for general or under- 
stage use. Swivel casters, removable handles. Clamps for grouping in sec- 
tions of twe, three, or four chairs, one inch apart. Steel threshold locks 
chairs into position at ends of rows, 30” back to back, for three or more rows. 
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Booth A 38 at Atlantic City Convention 
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Writing) 1A 

Our Writing Book (Manuscript 
Writing) 1 

Our Second Grade Writing Book 
(Transition to Cursive Writing) 

Our Third Grade (Cursive 
Writing) 

Our Fourth Grade Writing Book. 

Our Fifth Grade Writing Book.. 

Our Sixth Grade Writing Book. . 
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HANDWRITING MATERIALS 
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Alphabet (Cursive) Wall Charts 2.00 
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Careful grading * Guaranteed quolity 


FREE! —IWiustrated Catalog 
WRITE TODAY! Big new book 
shows all leathercraft ideas, from 
ready-cut Beginners’ Kits (no 
tools used) to latest projects for 
expert craftsmen. SAVE TIME! 
Use one COMPLETE source for 
all tools and materials. Orders 
shipped same day received. 
Careful, accurate ones plus dependable, guar- 
anteed quality assure uniform selection and consis- 
tently excellent results. Send for your copy now! 
3.C. LARSON COMPANY. INC. 


820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 4923, Chicago 24, Ill. 


Beautiful 35 MM Color Slides 
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Lourdes * Fatima 


MIRACULOUS MEDAL, ARS, LISIEUX, 
PADUA, CHARTRES, MT. ST. MICHAEL, LIFE 
OF CHRIST, LIFE OF MARY, HIS HOLINESS 
POPE PIUS XII, ROME, VATICAN, ITALY, 
FRANCE, SPAIN, AUSTRIA, BELGIUM, 
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YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 
Our experience in promoting books— 
theological, scholarly, fiction and 
general for religious, educational 
and lay markets can help you. Write 
for free brochure, We Can Publish 
Your Book, which describes our co- 
operative publishing plan. 
Exposition Press, Inc., Dept. E-327 

386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, New York 

in Calif.: 9172 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46 





Cousino, Inc., also announces that it is 
now producing three models in the Visual 
Van. The deluxe model is adjustable to 42 
or 44 inches high with three 16 by 22 inch 
shelves, deeply recessed to prevent equip- 
ment 


from with the 


second shelf adjustable to a height of 16% 


sliding off and 


inches and a low of 14% inches. It is 
complete with screen carrier and wrap 
around cord holders. 

The senior model is of the same dimen- 
sions but without screen carrier and cord 
holder. The junior model is 30 inches high 
with two 16 by 22 recessed shelves and 
without carrier and cord holders. 

All models are of reinforced steel with 
heavy tubular legs equipped with four 
quiet, swivel-type casters with positive 
lock brakes. 

Further information and literature may 
be had by writing to Cousino, Inc., 2008 


Madison Avenue, Toledo 2, O. A-V 3 


Microscope Lighting 
with B&L Illuminator 


The new Bausch & Lomb line of pro- 
fessional microscope illuminators (Model 
PG-26 shown), will simplify microscope 
lighting problems for scientists and labo- 
ratory technicians. Knob controls are used 
for all adjustments to assure easy focus- 


ing and the firm housing support will hold 


the lights steady regardless of the angle 
of tilt. Color-corrected condenser lenses 
are suitable for both visual microscopy 
and photo-microscopy. 


High Fidelity Amplifier 
in DuKane Sound Systems 

All standard sound systems for schools, 
institutions, and industry and all public 
address systems produced by the DuKane 
Corporation, electronic manufacturer of 
St. Charles, Illinois, henceforth will be 
equipped with high fidelity amplification. 
This is made possible by the firm’s de- 
velopment of two new booster-amplifiers 
fidelity from 20 to 40,000 
cycles. Standing behind a new DuKane 
model 1A475 booster-amplifier, the young 


with high 


Miss holds two parts primarily responsible 
for the improved amplifiers. In her left 
hand is a new output transformer which 
permits tremendous amounts of feedback 
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for flat response under automatic control. 
She holds an electronic vacuum tube 
adapted from the horizontal amplifier in 
television sets in her right hand. 
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News of School Supplies 
(Continued from page 530) 


side panels, but are separate members 
riveted directly to body frame, providing 
greater horizontal strength. The floor is 
extra heavy, the company states, and is 
roll-formed of 16 gauge steel, with a 
heavy skirt spar which seals out dirt, dust, 
and moisture. 

For complete student protection 
Ward builds into its new Safeguard 
the following safety features: Extra 
wide entrance door with low’ win- 
dows so driver can see the smaller 
children; split-sash windows to keep lit- 
tle arms and heads inside the bus; lighted 
step-well with stanchions and grab rails 
to make every entrance a safe one; in- 
side-outside operation on the new emer- 
gency door: flush cowl, giving driver un- 
limited visibility on the road ahead. 

SS&E 2 


Removable Shelves Feature 
New Ames Book Truck 
“A bookstack on wheels” aptly de- 
scribes the new all-steel book truck being 


manufactured by W. R. Ames Company. 
Designed for many jobs around the li- 
brary, the truck is equipped with six 8” 
bracket-type shelves, each 36” in length. 
The shelves are readily removable from 
the slotted supporting uprights, and are 
adjustable to any desired vertical spacing 
at 1” intervals. The truck will accom- 
modate any standard bracket-type shelves. 
Two fixed casters and two swivel casters, 
all with 5” rubber tires, are used for easy, 
silent operation. 

Uses for this new truck include: con- 
venient shelving for temporary storage of 
returned books; a cart for carrying books 
to the bookstacks; a truck for moving 
loaded shelves to a new location in the 
stacks; a handy means for transporting 
a series of reference books to the point 
of usage; a movable case for displaying 
books of special interest; a movable work 
desk by inserting a flush-bracket shelf at 
desk height. 

Detailed information regarding this new 
book truck can be obtained by writing W. 
R. Ames Co., 150 Hooper St., San Fran- 


isco, Calif. 
cisco, Cali SS&E 4 


“Kleen-Type”—a New 
Typewriter Cleaner 


You will be amazed at its simplicity, 
but the new “Kleen-type” does what its 
name implies, cleans type. 


Eliminating the older mussy and finger- 
staining older cleaning methods, the new 
product calls for the simple operation of 
applying a narrow adhesive strip to the 
platten of the typewriter—it has tacky 
surfaces covered by protective layers un- 
til you remove the latter—and typing all 
the characters of the typewriter on its 
surface, with the ribbon set at stencil 
position. 

Introduced by Konkord, inc., New 
York 36, and distributed by the Under- 
wood Corporation, the product will be 
available at the usual school supply 


houses. SS&E 4 


Safety Door Holder 


The door holder shown in the illustra- 
tion is one of several available in a wide 
selection of styles and sizes to fit all 
swinging doors, indoors and out. 








At last 


the easy-to-grasp text 
long sought by 
instructors 
for convert, 
sponsor and child... 


a catechism tor 


Con irmation 


by REV. JOHN J. MORRIS 


This stimulating, up-to-the- 
minute presentation contains— 


® 84 questions and answers 


(10 convenient lessons) 
Photo illustrations 


Attractive remembrance 
record 


Prayers, Bibliography 


place your order today — 
32 pp., 25c—quan. discount. 


D. Farrel Co. 


526 Marengo Avenue 
Forest Park, Illinois 
or at your local 


CATHOLIC BOOKSTORE 








Designed for safety, they extend only 
1% inches from the door, when in use, 
so as not to cause stumbling or unsightly 
projections. 

The adjustable steel reinforced rub- 
ber shoes can be removed and replaced 
when necessary. The maker states that 
they hold any door firmly on any floor 
without marring, sliding, or mushrooming. 

They are priced from 35 cents to $3.95 
each, depending on style, size, and lever 
length. They may be ordered in bronze, 
malleable iron, steel, brass, or cadmium 
plated. 

A catalog may be had from Grand Spe- 
cialties Co., Chicago 22, Illinois. 
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A Portable with Tabulator 


What makes this portable typewriter 
unusual is that it is a lower priced model 
with a tabulation feature. It is the first 
such to be offered by Underwood. 

On this Universal, the typist can tabu- 
late to any position where a stop has been 
set. Tabulation stops are set by placing 
the carriage at the desired stop position 
and depressing the tabulator stop set key. 


To clear any single stop, the typist tabu- 
lates to that position and depresses the 
tabulator stop clear key. All stops may 
be cleared by placing the carriage at the 
extreme left, depressing and holding the 
tabulator stop clear key down while re- 
turning the carriage to the extreme right. 

The Universal also offers a balanced 
segment shift, carriage centralizing lock, 
exclusive See-Set margins, single, double 


572 


and triple spacing, touch tuning, standard 
spaced keyboard of finger form keys, au- 
tomatic ribbon reverse and margin release 
key that controls both right and left 
margins. 


(Continued from page 561) 


Among the sectional topics for study 
and discussion were technical-secular for- 
mation of the Catholic teacher ; what con- 
ditions the teacher must unite from a pro- 
fessional, moral and vocational point of 


_view; scientific-literary preparation; ne- 


cessity for all teachers in Catholic schools 
to have a degree; the place of the lay- 
man in Catholic education; minimum re- 
quirements for the teacher on each level 
of instruction. 

Typical of the tone of the speeches is 
that of Yolanda Monzé of the National 
Federation of Catholic Teachers of Cuba. 
She offers the following challenge: Quo 
Vadis teachers? Perhaps all teachers 
should stop their excited minds for a 
while and meditate on this. They will 
realize how much the world is in need of 
true teachers, teachers who possess a deep 
and special conformity to their ideals, a 
true moral wholeness, and a correct sense 
of values and responsibilities which this 
chosen profession places in their hands. 


Lucero Orozco 


Know Your Mass. By Rev. Demetrius 
Manouses, O.F.M., Cap; art work by 
Addison Burbank (Catechetical Guild 
Educational Society, St. Paul 1, Minn., 
1954; pages 96; price 25¢). 


The Commandments of God. By Bill 


Hackney; art work by Bill Lackey 


(Catechetical Guild, 1954; pages 96; 
price 25¢). 


These are new titles in the Giant Comic 
Book series issued by the Catechetical 
Guild. Produced in full color, the first 
defines the Mass and unity between 
priest and people; the second defines 
and explains each commandment. 
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